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THE CAPTAINS DAUGHTER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A CHRISTMAS EVE, 


In that part of Southern Russia, on which nature 
seems to have bestowed more than average fruitfulness 
where a luxuriant vegetation and an abundance of cattle 
have made the lot of the tiller of the soil, a far happier 
one than that of his less favoured countrymen in the 
north, there stands on the shores of the Don, the vil- 
lage of L®°* a place of considerable dimensions, 
which belongs to the prosperous family of Grinew. 
The manor house is a stately mansion, built some sixty 
years ago, with adjacent gardens and pleasure grounds 
extending over a large tract of land. It was in the 
year [774 on a Christmas eve that a traveller Count 
P*°® whose carriage broke down on the road, was 
obliged to stop at the Inn of this village. The inha- 
bitants of the manor house having heard of his mis- 
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hap, politely invited him to pass the Christmas eve 
with them, an invitation which he gratefully accepted. 

He was received by a beautiful young lady whose 
modest behaviour and graceful deportment, were ren- 
dered still more attractive by a shade of melancholy 
that was spread over her countenance and which, 
although evidently not natural, seemed however to . 
denounce some deeply rooted sorrow. Soon after- 
wards the master and the mistress of the house made 
their appearance. He was a stately man, of command- 
ing exterior. Although rather advanced in years, his 
face showing a continual struggle with some great grief 
bordering on despair, which he obviously wished to 
conceal. His lady was a portly matron of simple but 
graceful manners, her face expressing sadness and re- 
signation. He was welcomed kindly and invited to 
join them at the evening banquet, which is the only 
meal taken on that day in those parts. 

The loud joy which reigned in the village strangely 
contrasted with the sort of solemn silence that perva- 
ded the mansion. Many were the conjectures which 
the guest made as to the cause of that family’s mourn- 
ful behaviour. 

At the banquet they were joined by the priest of 
the village. | 

The banquet was served ina most sumptuous way 
and it could be easily seen, that the owners of the 
house had their share of the good things of this world: 
Still there was a complete absence of gaiety, and a 
want of cheerfulness, and even the conversation ‘ occa- 
sionally languished. 


After the cloth had been removed, the host rose 
and proposed her Gracious Majesty the Empress of 
all the Russias Catherine the second, The toast was 
responded to with silent reverence. ‘The health of the 
guest was then proposed, and in succession that of all 
present. When the last toast had been drunk and the 
host resumed his seat, it was to be seen that the per- 
formance of that domestic duty had cost him an un 
common effort. The ,hostess looked at him implo- 
ringly and when meeting his glance, said with a trem- 
voice: “ will you not drink the health of the absent,” 

The young lady had folded her hands as if in silent 
appeal, an old servitor who stood behind her was try- 
ing to repress his fast dropping tears. The host himself 
was evidently labouring under the strongest emotion, 
making powerful efforts to regain his equanimity. 

After a short silence, he exclaimed. “No. He 
who brought shame and dishonour upon our name 
shall no more be mentioned under this roof. May 
God pardon him, I never will. I shall efface his 
name ~... 

= “ Father, father,” cried the young lady throwing 
herself at his feet, “say not so. The ways of provi- 
dence are inscrutable. God often chastises those most 
he loves best. Only yesterday I dreamt that [ was 
falling into an abyss when an angel from heaven, sud- 
denly snatched me from certain death. He was clad 
in a snow white garment; when I looked in his face, 
I recognised him whom you wanted to curse. Father: 
I am sure he will return to us white in his innocence 
as the angels robe,” ° 
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The mother sobbed audibly, and led the father away . 
wringing his hands. The young lady addressing 
the guest, with tears still in her eyes, said : 

“ Excuse, Count, an unhappy family, our good friend, 
the pastor, will keep you company and try to enliven 
the evening. - 

When alone with the clergyman the Count natu- 
rally asked. him, what was the cause of ihe unhappi- 
ness of that amiable family. He’ heard the following 
interesting story, which the reader will find in the 
subjcined memoirs of the hero himself. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE SERGEANT OF THE GUARDS. 


My father, Andrew Petrowitsch Grinew, had served 
in his youth under Fieldmarshal Count Münnich, 
and left the service in 17%% with the rank of a first- 
class major. Since that time he lived upon bis estate 
in the Government of Simbirsk, where, soon after his 
arrival he had married the daughter of a neighbouring 
nobleman, Miss Andotja J@%°°,—My brothers and 
sisters had all died young; of ten children I was the 
only surviving. Through the kindness of Prince B“*, 
a colonel in the guards, and a near relative of ours, 
I was inscribed as sergeant on the rolls of his regi- 
ment, called Semenowskoi, and considered upon leave 
` till my education was finished. Education in those 
' days did not resemble thàt of the present time. At 
, the age of five years I was confided to the care of the 
huntsman Saweljitsch, upon whom this honour had 
been conferred on account of his sobriety. Under his 
directions I was at the age of twelve, able to read and 
write the Russian language, and had acquired a pretty 
good knowledge of horseflesh, greyhounds and other 
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hunting dogs. About this time my father took g 
Frenchman, Monsieur Beauprez, for my instruction 
into the house, whom he had ordered from his agent 
in Moscow, together with his annual stock of wine and 
Florence oil. Saweljitsch was very dissatisfied with 
this innovation. 

“The child,” he grumbled, “ is washed, combed, 
and well fed, thank God,—what need was there of 
taking a Musjou; as if they had not servants 
enough of their own.” 

Beauprez had been hair-dresser in France, enlisted 
afterwards as soldier in Prussia, and at last came to 
Russia to become a teacher, without even under- 
standing the meaning of the word. He was a good- 
natured youth, but careless and loose in manners and 
morals, His chief foible was too great a penchant 
for the fair sex. He often received for the de- 
monstrations of his tenderness such hard cuffs, that 
he felt them for a whole week. He was besides no 
enemy of the bottle, as he expressed himself. But as 
in our house wine was only served at dinner, and then 
in small glasses, and the tutor was moreover often 
forgotten, our friend Beauprez soon got used to Russian 
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liquors, which he finally even preferred to the wines | 
of his country, being, as he said, more stomachic. | 


We soon began to understand each other, and although 
his agreement obliged him to teach me French, Ger- 
man, and “all sciences in general,” he preferred to 
learn a little Russian from me, and to leave me to 
follow my own inclinations. Thus we lived on the 
best possible terms, and I did not wish at all for 
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another master. Fate, however, soon separated us, 
and that through the following event. 

The laundress, Palaschka, a stout girl, marked with 
the small pox, and the lame dairymaid, Akulka, threw 
themselves both at the same time, as if by agreement 
at my mother’s feet, accused themselves of sinful 
weakness, and complained bitterly about the Mosjou, 
who had. taken advantage of their ignorance. My 
mother looked at such things always in a serious light 
and brought her complaint before my father, who soon 
settled the business, He immediately sent for the 
Canaille, the Frenchman; but when he was told that 
he was at the time giving me lessons, he came to my 
room. Beauprez slept upon his bed, the sleep of inno- 
cence, and I was completely absorbed in my occupa- 
tion. It must here be told that some time previously 
a map of the world had been ordered for me from 
Moscow, which had since remained upon the wall 
without having been used, though I was often sorely 
tempted by the strong broad paper. I finally decided 
upon making a kite of it, and profited by Beauprez’s 
sleep, to begin my work, My father camo at the mo- 

_ ment when I was just fixing the tail to the Cape of - 
Good Hope. When he saw the way in which I pur- * 
sued geography, he boxed my cars, and then went to 
Beauprez, whom he woke, most unceremoniously, and 
overwhelmed him with reproaches. Beauprez wanted 
to rise, but could not. The unlucky Frenchman was 
sadly drunk. A sin more or less, was no matter now. 
My father thereupon lifted him up by the collar, threw 
him out of the room, and sent him that very day from 
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the house, to the great satisfaction of Saweljitsch. 
Thus finished my education. 

After this, I led the life of a mother’s darling, I 
caught pigeons, rode upon a pony, and played at horses 


with the serving boys. In that way, I arrived at the - 


age of sixteen; when my position again changed. 
It was autumn, my mother was busy with confections 


upon which I was casting from time to time a longing ` 


eye. My father was sitting near the window, and was. 
reading the Court-Almanac, a copy of which he re- 
ceived every year. This book invariably put him into 
a state of great agitation, he never read it without 
getting strongly excited. My mother, who knew his 
peculiarities well, always tried to put this unlucky book 
us far out of his reach as possible, and thus it sometimes 
happened, that the Court-Almanac did not come before 
his eyes for months. But when, however, by chance 
he discovered it, he kept it in his hands for hours. 

My father, thus reading this Almanac at intervals, 
shrugged his shoulders, and repeated half audibly, 
Lieutenant-General . . . . He was but a sergeant in 


my comnany . .. . Knight of both the Russian orders , 


of .... nd how long is it since” .... At last 
he threw the Almanac upon the sofa and became 
pensive, which was not a good sign. All at once he 
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turned towards my mother: “Listen, Andotja, how : 


old is our Peter ?” 

“ He is in his seventeenth year,” answered my mo- 
ther. “Peter was born in the year when aunt Nas- 
tassia became lame, and when” .... ‘ Well,” inter- 
upted my father, “he must now enter the army. He 
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has climbed often enough to the pigcon-house, and 
played the deuce in the servant's rooms.” 

The thought of an approaching separation from me, 
terrified my mother so much that she let the spoon drop 
into the confection, and tears trickled down her face. 
I on the contrary, was pleased beyond measure. The 
idea of entering the military service, seemed to me 
anything but a misfortune, and I enjoyed already a 
prospective view of the amusements of the life in St. 
Petersburg. J imagined myself an officer in the guards, 
which, according to my opinion, was the height of 
telivity. 

My father was not in the habit of changing his plans, 
nor of deferring their execution, Thus without any» 
tnrther ceremony, the day of my departure was fixed? 
on the eve of it, my father declared himself ready to 
write to my future chief, and asked for pen and ink. 

“Remember,” said my mother, “to give also my 
compliments to Prinoe B® Write to him that I hope 
ne will still continue his good will towards Peter.” 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed my father. ‘What shall I 
write to prince B?* for?” 

“Did you not say that you would write to Peter's 
chief?” 

“Yes, what then?” 

‘Well, Peter’s chiefis no other than Prince B“* as 
Peter is inscribed on the rolls in the regiment of 
Semenow.” 

“« What do I care about that! The boy shall not go 
to St. Petersburg, where he can learn nothing but 
spend money and play absurd pranks? No, he shall 
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enter the line, he shall carry the knapsack, shall smel¥ 
powder, and become a proper soldier, instead of a puppy 
in the guards.” The mother leoked for my passport, 
which she had kept in her strong box, together with 
the little shirt in which I was baptized, and gave it to 
my father with trembling hands. He read it through 
with attention, putit kefore him on the table and began 
lus letter. 

I was tortured by curiosity. Where should I ther 
go if not to St. Petersburg? JI did not take my eyes 
off my father’s pen, which moved with majestic slow- 
ness. At last he kad finished, he scaled the letter, 
putting it with the passport into the same envelope. 
took his spectacles off, and calling me, said: * Here 
is a letter for Andrew Carlowitsch R .... , anorg 
comrade and friend of mine You will go to Orenburg, 
and serve under him.” 

Thus, all my splendid hopes were shipwrecked at 
once! Instead of the gay life in St. Petersburg, I had 
the prospect of annoying myself in a distant, desolate 
place. The service, which a few minutes before I 
adored, appeared now to me a great misfortune. Con- 
tradiction, however, was useless. The next day the 
Wibitka, which was to convey me on my voyage, was 
waiting at an early hour before the door, A single 
travelling box was put in, besides one containing the 
tea scrvice with sundry pastries and confections, the 
last tokens of a mother’s spoiling care. Both parents 
eave me their blessing. The father said to me “adieu 
Peter, serve faithfully, obey thy superiors, but: do not. 
cringe to them, be not too hasty in offering thy ser- 
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vices, but never lag when they are required, and al- 
ways remember the proverb: Take care of your dress 
when it is new, and of your honour when you are still 
young.” My mother asked me with tears, to take 
care of my health, and she asked Saweljitsch to take 
care of her boy. I was dressed in a coat lined with 
hare skins, and over it I was obliged to put on another, 
lined with fox skins, I took my place with Sawel- 
jitsch in the kibitka, and bitterly crying, went on my 
journey. 

At night we arrived at Simbirsk. Here I was 
obliged to stop twenty-four hours in order to pur- 
chase some necessary articles, which business I charged 
Saweljitsch with. He went the next morning to the 
shops, whilst I remained in the hotel. I soon got 
tired of looking through the window into the small 
and dirty little by-street, and went on an exploring 
excursion through all the rooms. On entering the 
billiard-room I saw a tall man, about thirty-five years 
of age, with long black moustachios, in a dressing 
gown, the cue in his hand, the pipe between his teeth. 
He played with the waiter, who, when he won, drank 
a glass of spirits, and when he lost was obliged to 
creep upon all fours around the billiard table. I 
looked at the play ; the longer it lasted the more nu- 
merous became the promenades on all-fours, till at 
last the waiter remained under the table. The gen- 
tleman sent some strong expressions after him, asa 
sort of funeral sermon, and then proposed a game to 
me, whichI declined, on account of not being ac- 
quainted with it. That appeared to astonish him: 
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his looks seemed to pity me; but we soon entered 
into conversation. I learnt that his name was Iwan 
Iwanowitsch Surin; that he was captain in the —th 
regiment of Hussars, stationed at present in Simbirsk, 
on recruiting service, and that he was staying at the 
hotel. 
Surin invited me to dine with him; it was but 
a soldier’s dinner, he said, but we ought to be satisfied 
with what the Lord pleases to give us. I accepted 
the invitation with pleasure. We sat down to dinner. 
Surin drank a great deal, and kept me also to it, say- 
ing that it was necessary to get used to the service ; 
he told me a good many military anecdotes, which 
made me laugh, and we left the table the best of 
friends. He then offered to teach me the noble game 
of billiards. “That,” he said, “was absolutely nes 
cessary for one in our station; for if it happens that 
during the campaign we arrive in an obscure place, 
without knowing what to do—for one cannot always 
beat the jews—what remains but to go to the hotel, 
and play a game at billiards; that is the reason why 
one must know the game.” I was entirely convinced 


of the necessity, and began to learn with great zeal. - 


Surin encouraged me loudly, showed himself aston- 
ished at my rapid progress, and after a few lessons, 
proposed to me to play for money, betting merely a 
few copeks upon the game; not on account of the 


gain, but only in order not to play for nothing, which, 


as he said, was a very bad habit. I agreed to this 
arrangement; Surin ordered some punch, and invited 
me to partake of it, repeatedly assuring. me that I 
ought to get used to the service, and what was the 
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service without punch! I obeyed him. In the mean- 
time our game continued: the oftener I brought the 
glass to my lips the more emboldened I became. At 
every other stroke my ball flew over the board ; I got 
excited, scolded the waiter, who counted heaven knows 
how, began to bet higher and higher, in short I be- 
haved like an unrestrained boy. The, time however, 
passed insensibly: Surin looked at his watch, put 
down the cue, and told me that I had lost a hundred 
roubles. That staggered me a little; I began to make 
excuses: Surin however interrupted me. “ Don’t men- 
tion it, do not trouble yourself about it, I can wait; 
now come, let us drive to little Irene.” There we took 
supper, and I finished the day in as dissolute a way as 
I began it. Surin filled my glass continually, always 
averring that one must get used to the service. When 
I left the table I could scarcely stand upon my legs. 
At midnight Surin brought me to the hotel. Sawel- 
jitsch met us upon the staircase. He groaned aloud 
when he saw the unmistakeable tokens of my ardour 
for the service. ‘‘ Master, what have you done ?” he 
exclaimed, with a sorrowing voice. “ Where have you 
i got into that state, for heaven’s sake! who ever saw 
the like!” 

_ “Silence, grey-beard!” I returned, stammering ; 
‘ Thou art probably drunk, go to bed, and... . take 
me to mine.” 

The next morning I awoke with a strong headache 
only dimly recollecting what had passed the day be- 
fore. My meditations were interrupted by the entrance 
of Saweljitsch, who brought me a cup of tea, “ You 
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begin early to sow your wild oats, Peter Andrejitsch, 
he said, shaking his head. ‘And from whom have 
youinherited it? Neither your father nor grandfather: 
were drunkards—as to the mother, nobody can dream 
of it! She has never tasted anything stronger than 
kwas. And whose fault is all this? That confounded 
Mosjou! He always came running to the Antipjewna 

‘Madam, sche fou pri!’ Yes, it must be confessed, he 
has taught you something nice, the scamp. It was 
very necessary to take such a herctic tutor, as if our 
master had not had people enough of his own.” 

I was ashamed. I said to him: “ Go, Saweljitsch, 
I do not want any tea,” But Saweljitsch was not 
easily turned away, when he once began to preach. 
“Do you see now, Peter Andrejitsch, what it is to get 
quite drunk. The head aches, and you lose your 
appetite. A drunkard is good for nothing... 
Take some kwas and honey, it would be still better if 
you were to take half a glass of perry ... . shall I 
fetch it ?” 

At that moment a servant entered and gave him a 
note from Surin. I opened it and read the following 
lines.: 

“ Dear Peter Andrejitsch, please to send me, by 
- my servant, the hundred roubles which I won yesterday 
of you. Iam just now in want of cash. 

| Entirely yours, 
Iwan Surin.” 

There was no gainsaying, I turned, seemingly una- 
bashed, towards Saweljitsch, who was not only my 
cashier, but also my. general intendant, and ordered 
him to give the man one hundred roubles. 
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“What? what for?” asked Saweljitsch, with asto- 
mishinent. 

“I owe them to him,” I answered, with all the cool- 
ness I could command. 

“ Owe it,” said Saweljitsch, more and more asto- 
nished. ‘ When could you have become indebted to 
him? That cannot have happened by fair means. Say 
what you will master, I shall not give the money.” 

I reasoned with myself that if in this decisive mo- 
ment, I did not overcome the obstinacy of the old 
man, it would be very difficult for me afterwards to 
get rid of his guardianship, I thefefore assumed a proud 
look and said: “Iam your master, and you are my 
servant. The money belongs tome. I have lost it, 
because it pleased me to do so, and I advise you not to 
make any difficulties, but to do as I have ordered.” 

Saweljitsch was so astonished at my speech, that he 
folded his hands and stood as if petrified. ‘ What 
do you loiter for,” I exclaimed, angrily. Saweljitsch be- 
gan to ery. “ Little father Peter Andrejitsch,” he 
said, with atrembling voice, do not let me dic broken 
hearted! My angel, follow the advice of an old man; 
say to that robber, that thou hast only been joking, 
that we have not even so much money. Almighty 
God! ahundred roubles! Write to him, that your pa- 
rents have expressly forbidden you to play for any 
higher stakes than nuts.” ‘Enough of that nonsense,’ 
I interrupted him; “ give the money, or I drive you 
away.” Saweljitsch looked at me with deep concern, 
and went to pay my debt. I was sorry for the old 
man, but I wanted to free myself, and prove to him 
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that I was no more a child. Thereupon Saweljitsch 
hastened to take me away from that ill-omened hotel. 
He came to announce that the horses were harnessed. 
With a disquieted conscience and mute repentance, I 
left Simbirsk, withont taking leave of my- teacher, 
whom I did not expect to meet any more. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE GUIDE. 


My reflections upon the road, were not of the most 
pleasant kind. The loss at play was according to my 
circumstances, not inconsiderable. I was compelled 
to acknowledge to myself, that my behaviour in the 
hotel at Simbirsk was very foolish. I also felt I was 
wrong and unjust in regard to Saweljitsch. All these 
reflections tormented me. The old man sat gloomy 
and silent, sighing only from time to time. I wanted 


absolutely to make it up with him, but did not know ° 


how to begin it. , At last, I said to him: “ Well, 


Saweljitsch, let bygones be bygone, and let us make | 
peace; I was wrong, I see it myself. I have played 


stupid tricks yesterday, and insulted you to-day with- 
out reason. I promise you, however, to act henceforth 
more reasonably, and to take your advice. Do not be 
angry any more, we will be friends.” 

_ “Ah, my dear Peter Andrejitsch,” he answered 
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with a deep drawn sigh : “I am angry against myself ; 
it is 1 who have committed a thorough blunder. How 
could I leave you alone in the hotel? Alas! Ifit is 
a man’s destiny to sin, he will do it. How came it 
into my head to visit my god-mother, the wife of the 
sexton. Iam just situated as the proverb says: 

Went his god-mcther to see, 

To the gibbet finally came he. 
I am a lost man! How shall I again show myself he- 
fore my master and mistress? What will they say, 
when they hear that their child drinks and plays ? 

In order to console poor Saweljitsch, I mede him 
the promise not to dispose in future of a single copek 
without his acquiescence, By and by, he got a little 
consoled, although still shaking his head from time to 
time, m.d muttering now and then “hundred roubles— 
a trifle!” 

I approached my destination. Around me, as far 
as I could see, was nothing but a dull wilderness, 
crossed by hills and gulfs. Everywhere was deep 
snow. Our kibitka drove along the small road, or 
rather along the track made by the sledges of the pea- 
sants. At last the coachman began to look sideways 
and finally taking off his hat and turning to me, said,. 
' «* Master, shall we not return.” 

“ What for? ” 

“ The weather begins to be threatening. The wind 
rises visibly, do you see how it drives the snow away.” 

> «e What then. i 

“ But do you not see there?” pointing with his 

whip to the east. 
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“ I see nothing beside the white steppe and the clear 
heavens.” 

“* Yonder, that small cloud.” 

I now began to perceive on the horizon, a little white 
cloud, which I had mistaken at first for a distant hill. 


t The coachman explained to me that this little clond 
_ announced a steppe storm. I had heard of the snow 
? gtorm which took place in that locality, and which 


sometimes buried entire caravans or waggons in the 
snow. ‘sweljitsch took the coachman’s part, and ad- 
vised me .oreturr. The wind, however, did not seem 
to me strong enough, and I hoped to reach yet in time 
the next station, and ordered to drive on. The coach- 
man obeyed his orders, looking, however, always to- 
wards the east, The horses continued to trot gaily, 
The wind increased every moment in strength. The 
little cloud changed into a large white mass, which 
mounted slowly, spread itself all around, and at last 
covered the whole of the heavens. It was a fine thin 
snow which fell, till then: all at once, however, large 
Hakes began to pour down, the wind roared, and a ter- 
rible snow storm enveloped us. The heavens and all 
around, were one mass of snow; we could not see a 
single step before us. 

“Worthy master!” exclaimed the coachman, “there 
it is, master— it is the steppe-storm.”’ 

I looked out of the vehicle; everywhere darkness 
and whirl-wind. The storm raged so furiously, that 
it seemed alive. The horges walked slowly, and at 
last stood still. 

“Why do you not drive on?” I asked, impatiently, 
of the coachman. 
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“« Where to,” he said, descending from the box, “ we 
already do not know where we are, there is no road 
but darkness everywhere.” I began to scold him; 
Saweljitsch again took his part. ‘‘ You were disposed 
to contradict us,” he said, angrily. “ Why did you not 
return to the inn and drink tea, and remain in bed 
till the morning; the storm ‘vould have passed by that 
time, and we should have continued our way comfort- 
ably.” What are we in a hurry for? We are not 
going to a wedding.” 

Saweljitsch was right; it was, however, too late to 
mend it. The snow was falling fast, and began to 
form a wall against our kibitka. The horses trembled 
and hung their heads. The coachman was adjusting 
the harness of the horses, not knowing what else to 
do. Saweljitsch grumbled; I was looking about, ho- 
ping to detect somewhere, a sign of a human habitation 
or the traces of a road, but I could not perceive any- 
thing but the dim gyrations of the snow .... All 
at once, I saw something black. < Look, I said to the 
coachman, what is that black thing there?” The 
coachman looked in the pointed direction. 

‘God knows,” said he, and sat down again: “ It is 
not a tree nor a waggon, but it seems to move. It 
must be either a wolf or aman.” I ordered him to 
drive towards that unknown object, which soon ap- 
proached. After some minutes, we saw a man before 
us, “ My good man,” exclaimed the coachman, “can 
you not tell us where the road is?” 

“ The road is here,” answered the man, “ I am upon 
‘aolid ground, but what do you want?” 
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“ Listen, friend,” said I to him, “do you know the 
whereabouts here? Could you take me to an Inn or 
shelter ?” 

“T know these parts well enough,” he said; “ I have 
walked and driven through them in all directions; but 
look what weather it is, the way is soon lost! It would 
be better to remain here, and to wait till the storm is 


’ over, and the heavens clear, then we can take our di- 


rection by the stars.” His coolness encouraged me; 
I was already decided to submit to the will of provi- 
dence, and to pass the night in the steppes, when the 
stranger sprang all at once upon the box and said to 
the coachman: “ Well, thank God, we are not far from 
an inhabited place; turn to the right and then drive 
on.” 

“Why to the right?” inquired the coachman, dis- 
contentedly, “ where do you see a road? You may 
well give the orders, the horses and harness do not 
belong to you, therefore you do not care.” The coach- 
man seemed to me to be in the right. “Indeed,” said 
I, “why do you suppose that we are near an inhabited 
place ?” 

‘“ Because the wind came from the right side,” said 
the stranger, “and I smelt the smoke, therefore a vil- 
lage must be near, in that direction.” I was astonished 
at his fine smell and his quick perception, and ordered 
the coachman to drive on. The horses waded with 
difficulty through the deep snow; our kibitka ad- 
vanced but slowly, fell at one time into a ditch, at 
another into a snow-drift, and rolled continually from 
side to side. It resembled a ship upon an agitated 
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sea. Saweljitsch fell every moment against me and. 
groaned. I drew the vast curtains down, wrapped 
myself in my fur cloak, and fell into the arms of Mor- 
pheus, rocked asleep by the whistling of the storm 
and the swinging to and fro of the slowly advancing 
kibitka. : 
Then I had a dream which I never shall forget, 


: andin which, even now, I see something prophetic, 
‘ when I compare it with the extraordinary circum- 


stances of my life. The reader will, I hope, excuse 
this, for he knows probably from experience how 
natural it is to man to give way to a certain degrec 
of superstition, however much we may despise every 
prejudice. I found myself in that peculiar state of the 
senses and the soul, in which, with the incipient slum- 
ber, reality insensibly gives way to indistinct visions, 
till both form but one. It seemed to me tbat the 
storm still raged, and that we were erring in the dc- 
sert. All at once I saw a gate, and we entered the 
gates of our manor-house. My first feeling was thiut 
my father would be angry at my involuntary return, 
and would take it for intended disobedience. I sprang 
out of the kibitka with an uneasy mind, and met, on 


` the staircase, my mother, who seemed in deep sorrow- 


“ Be composed,” she said to me, “ your father is mor- 


tally ill, and wishes to take leave of you.” Full of : 


alarm I went with her into the bed-room; the apart- 

ment was but feebly lighted, around the bed stood the 

servants with sorrowing faces. Softly walking, I ap- 

proached the bed, my mother lifted the curtains, and 

said, “ Andrew Petrowitech, our little Peter has ar- 
B 
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rived; he returned when he heard you were ill; give 
him your blessing.” I knelt down, and fixed my eyes 
upon the invalid, but what did I see? In the bed laid, 
Instead of my father, a peasant, with a black beard, 
who looked gaily at me. I was startled, and turned 


towards my mother, saying, “ What is the meaning of 


this ? that isnot my father, and why should I ask that 
peasant for his blessing?” ‘“ That is all the same, 
little Peter, that is your father; kiss his hand, and 
take his blessing.” I would not. Thereupon the pea- 
sant sprang out of his bed, seized upon a hatchet 
which he carried upon his back, and laid about him 
right and left. I wanted to run away, but I could not- 
the room became filled with dead people. I stumbled 
over corpses, and waded through streams of blood. 
The terrible peasant then called me graciously, and 
said, “ fear nothing, come here and take my blessing.’ 
Anxiety and consternation had seized upon me. At 
that moment [ awoke. 

The horses stood still; Saweljitsch held my hand, 
and said, “Alight, master, we have arrived.” 
“Where ?” I asked, rubbing my eyes. 

“Ataninn? God has helped us, we got hold of a 
plank to save us. Alight and warm yourself.” 

I descended. The storm still raged, but with 
diminished force, It was so dark that I could not see 
one step before me. The host met us at the door; he 
held a lantern under his coat-tail, and led me into a 
small but clean room, which was lighted by a torch of 
pine-wood, on the wall hung a rifle and a high 
Cossack-cap. 
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.The host, a native Jaikshan Cossack, according to 
‘appearance, about sixty years of age, was still fresh 
and vigorous. Saweljitsch brought the tea-caddy and 
‘asked for fire to make tea, of which I never felt such a 
want before, The host went out to arrange about it. 

“ Where is our guide?” I asked of Saweljitsch. 

“ Here, your honor!” answered a voice above me, 

I looked up to the hanging-loft and saw a black 
‘beard and two shining eyes. 

“You are freezing, friend,” 

‘‘ How should I not freeze, in this worn-out frock ? 
I had, it is true, a fur-coat, but I must confess I 
pawned it, yesterday, at the publican’s; as the cold 
did not seem intense to me. Just then the host 
entered with the boiling water, I offered to our guide 
a cup of tea, and he descended, I found his exterior 
very remarkable. He was about forty, of the middle 
size, thin, with large shoulders; the black beard began 
already to whiten. The large rolling eyes were full of 
fire, his features of a very pleasing but scampish ex- 
pression. His hair was short and cut round, he had a 
torn frock on, and large Tartar trowsers. I gave him 
a cup of tea; he tasted it and made a wry face. 

“ Your honour will greatly oblige me by ordering 
a glass of spirits, tea is no drink for a Cossack.” 

I willingly complied with his request. 'The host 
brought a bottle and a glass from the cup-board and 
approached him, when he had looked at him, he said. 

“O! are you with us again? Where do you come 
frox ?” 

My guide gave a significant nod and answered para- 
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bolically :—‘ I have looked into the field and have 
picked hemp, the old woman threw stones after me, 
but missed.—Well, and your people!” 

“OQ, as to our people,” continued also, allegorically, 
the host,—‘‘ They would have rung the vespers, 
but the pastor’s wife would not, the pastor is out to 
dinner, and the devils are loose in the village.” 

“ Be quiet, old father,” said my vagabond, ‘“ When 
_ rain falls the mushrooms grow, and when you have got 
the mushrooms, you will find a basket. In the mean- 
time,” here he gave him another nod, “ take your 
hatchet, the ranger of the forestis about. Good health, 
your honour.” With these words he took tho glass,. 
made a sign of the cross, and emptied it at a draught. 
Then he bowed to me and went up again to his hang- 
ing-loft. 

At that time I did not understand anything of this. 
disloyal language; but afterwards I guessed that they 
spoke of the affairs of the Jaikshan army, which, after 
the revolution of 1772, was then only just subdued. 
Saweljitsch listened with a most discontented aspect, 
he looked with suspicion from the host to the guest. 
The inn was situated in a corner of the steppe, far 


from any village, and resembled very much a retreat - 


of robbers ; but that could not be helped now. To 
continue on the road was not to be thought of. The 
uneasiness of Saweljitsch annoyed me very much. In 
the meantime I prepared myself a bed upon a settle. 
Saweljitsch made his bed upon the oven, the host, laid 
down upon the floor. The whole household was soon 
heard snoring, and I fell into a death-like slumber. 
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When I awoke, late in the morning, I saw that the 
storm was over; the sun shone brightly. The snow . 
lay like a refulgent cover upon the far-stretching 
steppe. The horses were already put to the carriage. 


. I paid the host, whose demand was very moderate. | 


Even Saweljitsch could not quarrel with him, as was ; 
his wont; nay, his very suspicions of the day before | 
had entirely vanished. I ealled our guide, thanked 
him for the assistance he had given us and told Sawel- 
jitsch to give him half-a-silver:rouble as a gratification, 
Saweljitsch made a wry face. 

‘¢ What for?” said he. ‘ Because you have carried 
him in your carriage to the inn? You may say what 
you like, master, we have no half silver-roubles to 
throw away—if you give a gratification to every one 
you will be soon obliged to fast yourself.” 

I could not quarrel with Saweljitsch. I had promised 
+o leave the money entirely to his disposition. I was, 
however, angry vot to be able to show my gratitude te 
a man who, if he had not saved my life, had, at least, 
extricated me from a very perilous situation. 

“Very well,” said I, coolly, “if you will not give 
half-a-silver-rouble, then fetch something of my ward- 
robe. He is too lightly clad. Give him my coat 
lined with hare-skins.” 

“What do you mean, Peter Andrejitsch? Wha 
shall he do with your fur-coat? The scamp will drink 
it in the first public-house he stumbles upon.” 

“Do not let that trouble thee, my honest grey- 
beard 2?” said my vagabond, “if I drink it or not. 
His honor is pleased to make me a present of his fur- 
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coat; that is his lordly will, and thou, the servitor, hast- 


no business to contradict him, but only to obey.” 

“Do you not fear the Lord, you robber,” answered 
Saweljitsch, with anger. “ Do you not see, that the 
child has got no reflection, and you want to profit by 


. his simplicity! What will you do with the fine fur- 


: coat? You cannot even saa it over your accursed 


broad shoulders.” 

“ Cease your prattle.” I said to him, “ Go and fetel: 
immediately, the coat.” 

“Alas! merciful God!” sighed Saweljitsch. * A. 
new fur-coat! if it were yet for some decent person— 
but to such a half-naked drunkard.” 

He brought, however, the dress. The peasant tried 


it immediately on. The coat was, indeed, a little too 


tight for him, still he managed to get it on as well as 
he could, although the seams gave way. Saweljitsch 
nearly cried when he heard the cracking of the threads. 
The vagabond, on the contrary, was highly pleassd 


with my. present. He conducted me to the kibitka,. 


and with a. profound bow, said :—‘ Much obliged to 
your honor! May God reward you for your kindness. 
I shall never forget your doing me such a favour.” He 
went his way, and I rode on, without paying any at- 
tention to Saweljitsch’s grief. I soon forgot yester- 
day’s storm, my late guide, as well as the hare-skin 
coat. 

When arrived at Orenburg, I went straight to tho 
Genera]. I found a tall man, but already somewhat 
bent by age, with long silver-white hair. His worn- 
out and faded uniform brought to my recollection the 
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warriors of the time of Anna Joannowna, and in his 
dialect you could perccive a shade of the German 
accent. I gave him a letter from my father. When 
_ he heard his name he looked piercingly atme. * Alas! 
good God,” said he, ‘it is not long since Andrew 
Petrowitsch was of your age! aad now he has already 
such a fine son!” He opened the letter and read half 
aloud, making at the same time his observations.— 
‘¢ Honored Sir, Iwan Karlowitsch, I hope, that your 
Excellency!” .... What ceremonies those are! 
How is he not ashamed! True, discipline before every- 
thing, but who writes thus to an old comerade? .... 
“Your Excellency... not forgotten” ... Hum... 
Campaign .... and also .... little Caroline.” 
. . » « How now, Brother! you have not forgotten our 
old pranks!” . . . . “‘Now to business . .. . recom- 
mend you my good for nothing .... Hum,.... 
to hold him with porcupine-gloves ....” What 
is the meaning of that ?—porcupine-gloves must be a 
Russian idiom! . . . . “What does that mean, to hold 
with porcupine gloves,” he repeated, turning to- 
wards me. 

“It means,” replied I, making as innocent a face as 
I could, “a friendly behaviour, not to be too severe, to 
give a llttle liberty.” 

“Hum: I understand, .... and not to give too 
much liberty .... no! the porcupine gloves must 
mean something different .... enclosed his pass- 
port. .,.. Where? Ah, here, .... and from the 
regiment of the guards called that of Semenow, .... 
Very well, very well, it shall all be done. .... Per- 
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mit me to embrace you without ceremony as aù old 
comrade an@ friend... ... Ah, at last he came 
out withit .. . . and so on, and soon. .. “Well, 
niy dear,” he said, after having read the letter and put 
aside the passport, “ All shall be done. You shall be y 
transferred into the %99° yeoiment as an officer, and 
in order that you may not lose any time, you can ” 
drive to-morrow to the fortress of Belogorsk, where % 
you will be placed under the command of Captain’ 
Mlironow, a good and honest man. . There you will 
learn the true service and proper discipline. Orenburg 
is no place for you. Distractions are bad fora young. 
man, You will be my guest to-day at dinner,” 2 

Worse and worse! said I, to myself. .“ What have’ 
I gained by having been already scrgeant in the guards. 
when scarcely born? What did it lead me to? Into. 
the *®°° regiment and into a dreary fortress, on 
the frontier of the Kirgis-kaissak steppes, .... 4 
dined with Iwan Karlowitsch and his old adjutant, 
A severe German economy regulated the dinner; I 
even believe, that the fear of geeing, now and then 
another guest at his bachelor table, has been the cauze 

of my speedy dispatch to the garrison. / 
‘The next day I took leave of the general and pro- 
cecded to my destination, 
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CHAPTER III, 


THE FORTRESS, 


Tue fortress of Belogorsk was forty versts (Russian 
miles) distant from Orenburg. The rosd led along the’ 
steep bank of the Jaik. That river was not yet frozen 
and its lead-coloured waves rolled mournfully between 
the monotonous snow-covered shores. Further on’ 
extended the Kirgis steppes. I fell into contempla- 
tions which were rather of a melancholy cast. The 
garrison life had but little attraction for me, Captain 
Mironow, I represented to myself, a severe bad-tem- 
pered old man, who knew nothing but his Service, and 
was ever ready to punish me for the smallest trifle, In 
the meantime it began to get dusky. We travelled 
rather quickly. “Is it yet far to the fortress,” I asked 
my coachman. 

“Not far at all,” he answered, “it can be already 


seen.” 


I looked about on all sides, expecting to see mena- 
cing bastions, turrets and ramparts, but I saw nothing 
save a small village, surrounded by pallisades, Upon 
one side stood two or three hay-stacks half buried in the 
snow, on the other side there was a crooked windmill 
with lazily flapping wings. “Where is the fortress ? ” 
I asked with astonishment. 

“There it is!” answerd the coachman, pointing to 
ithe village, and at the same time we drove into it, At 
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the gate I saw an old iron cannon. The streets were 
smal! and crooked, the houses low and mostly thatched 

I ordered to be driven to the commanding officer, and 
shortly afterwards the kibitka stopped before a small 
wooden house, which stood upon an elevation, in the 
neighbourhood of a wooden church. 

Nobody came to receive me, I entered the vestibule 
and opened the door of the ante-chamber, There sat 
an old invalid soldier upon a table, sewing a blue 
piece of cloth to the sleeve of a green uniform. I 
asked him to announce me, 

“ Enter alone,” said he, “ our people are at home.” 

I entered a room, poorly furnished in the olden 
style, In the corner stood a cupboard with cro- 
ckery; upon the wall hung an officer’s brevet in a 
frame under glass, and around it some popular 
wood engravings :—The taking of Kustrin and 
Otschakow, The Choice of a Bride, and the Burial of 
the Tom-cat Near the window sat an elderly woman, 
who wore a short tunic, and a kerchief round her head : 
she was winding into a skein some yarn, which a one-. 
eyed old man, clad in the uniform of an officer, held. 

“What do you desire?” she said, without allowing 
herself to be interrnpted in her occupation, 

I answered that I had arrived in the place to serve, 
aud that according to my duty I came to report my- 
self to the commander. Then I turned towards the 
one-eyed old man, whom I had mistook for the com - 
mander; but the mistress of the house interrupted 
my studied speech. 

‘‘Iwan Kosmitsch is not at home; he is on a visit 
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to father Gerassim; but it is no matter, sir, I am his 
wife. Please to takea seat.” She called the chamber- 
maid and told her to send the Uraednick in, (cossack- 
sergeant.) The old man looked curiously at me with 
his one eye. 

“ May I ask,” said he, “in what regiment you have 
served ? ” 

I satisfied his curosity. 

“And may Iask why you have passed from the 
guards to the garrison ?” 

I answered, it was the wish of the government. 

“ You have probably done something that an officer 
in the guards should not do?” said the inexorable 
questioner. 

“ Leave off gossipping,” interrupted Mrs. Captain, 
** you see the young man is tired from his travels; he 
is not disposed to talk.... Keep your arms straight, 
... and you, my dear Sir,” she continued, turning 
towards me, “do not grieve for having heen sent into 
our desert; you are neither the first nor the last. 
Patience will overcome everything. There is Mr. 
Schwabrin, Alexej Iwanowitsch, he has been already 
five years with us; he was transferred here for man- 
. slaughter. God knows what his intention was: you 
see he went with a lieutenant out of the town, both 
had their swords, and then one attacked the other. 
Alexej Iwanowitsch killed his adversary, and that be- 
fore two witnesses, What is to be done! nobody can 
overcome sin.” 

At that moment the Uraednik, a handsome young 
Cossack, entered, “ Maximitach.” said Mrs. Captain to 
him, “ procure this gentleman a lodging.” 
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‘At your service, Wasilissa Jegorowna,” answered 
the Uraednik: “ shall I place his honour at the house 
of Iwan Polishajew ?”’ 

“You are not in your senses, Maximitsch,” said 
Mrs. Captain. ‘The house of Polishajew is already 
too small for them. But besides, he is my god-father 


and cannot forget that we are his superiors. Take this 


gentleman .... what is your christian name and 
father’s, my Gcar” ? 

“Peter Andrejitsch.” 

“Take Peter Andrejitsch to Semen Kusow. It is 
true, that scamp let his horse stray into my kitchen- 


garden .... Well, Maximitsch, is all still and quiet ?” 
“Thank God”! answered the Cossack. “Only the ' 


Corporal Prachorow had a fight in the bath with the 


Ustinja Pegulin, on account of a pitcher of hot water.” | 


“Examine them, and see which is right; but mind 
punish both. Now, o with God, Maximitsch will 
bring you to your lodgings, Peter Andrejitsch,” 

I took my leave; the Uraednik brought me to a 
little house, situated at the very extremity of the for- 
tress, high upon the bank of the river’ One half of 
the house was inhabited by the family Kusow; the 
other half was placed at my disposal. It was a very 
neat large room, which was divided into two by a 
partition. Saweljitsch began immediately to make 
the necessary arrangements, and I looked out of the 
window. Before me extended the dreary steppe: in 
an oblique direction stood a few huts; in the street 
hens and chickens ran ahout. An old woman stood 
with a trough before the door, calling the pigs, which 
answered her with friendly grunting. 
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In such a hole I was condemned to pass my youth! 
I felt very down-hearted. I left the window, and 
went that evening to bed without supper, in spite of 
ail the admonitions of Saweljitsch, who, in great 
grief, repeatedly exclaimed, “* Almighty God! he has 
eaten nothing! what will onr revered lady say if the 
child falls ill.” 

The next morning, I was not yet quite dressed, 
when a young officer entered, neither very tall nor 
very handsome, with a brownish and exceedingly 
lively countenance. “ Excuse me,” he said to me, in 
French, ‘ that I come without ceremony to make your 
acquaintance ; I heard yesterday of your arrival; the 
desire to see at last a human face became so strong in 
me that I could not wait any longer: You will un- 
derstand that when you have lived here for some 
time.” 

I guessed that this was the officer who was trans- 
ferred from the guards on account of a duel. We soon 
became intimate : Schwabrin was not deficient in in- 
tellect; his conversation was witty and interesting. 
He described to me with much humour the family of 
the commander, his other acquaintances, and the 
whole place where fate had stranded me. I laughed 
cordially. Just then entered the invalid who, in the 
ante-room of the commander, had mended his uni- 
form; he brought me an invitation to dinner from 
Wasilissa Jegorowna, Schiwabrin offered to accompany 
me there. 

. When we approached the house of the commander 
we saw on an open space about twenty old inva- 
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lided soldiers, with long pigtails aud three-cornered 
hats. They stood in line, before them the commander, 
a tall, strong old man, wearing a pointed cap and a 
woollen morning-gown, When he perceived us, he 


advanced towards us, said some friendly words to me, 


and continued his command. We remained standing 
to see tbe exercise; he, however, asked us to go by all 


: means to Wasilissa Jegorowna, and he would follow 


us immediately. « Here,” he said, “ you can see no- 
thing.” y 

Wasiii:sa Jegorowna received us simply and cor- 
dially ; she treated meas if she had known me twenty 
years. ‘The invalid, and Palascha, the chambermaid, 
laid the table. 

“What has given to my Iwan Kusmitsch to day 
such an exercising zeal, ‘ Palascha, go and call master 
to dinner, Where is Mary ?” 

A young lady’ of about eighteen here entered the 
room, with a round rosy face, and light brown hair 
plaited straight behind the ears, which were burning 
hot. At first sight she did not particularly please me. 
I looked at her with prejudice : Schwabrin had de- 
scribed to me Mary, the captain’s daughter, as ex- 
tremely stupid. She sat down in a corner and began 
to sew. In the meantime the cabbage-soup was served. 


' As Wasilissa Jegorowna was still waiting in vain for 


her husband, she sent Palascha the second time for 
him. ‘Dell your master the guests are waiting; the 
cabbage-soup gets cold: the exercising business will 
not run away, he will yet have time to scream himse:f 
hoarse.” 
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- Soon afterwards the captain appeared in company of 
the one-eyed old man. ‘“ What is the matter with you 
to-day, my old boy ?” said the wife to him. “The 
dinner has been ready for some time, and you have 
, kept us fasting.” 
“My dear Wasilissa Jegorowna,” said the captain, 
‘‘ [ was engaged in the service, and have exercisedmy : 
~ soldiers.” 
“Do not talk to me of your exercises,” said she, 
-t You perform, indeed, great things for the service 
vou and your soldiers. If you were to remain at 
home and pray, that would be much more effective. 
ly honoured guests, please sit down to dinner.” We 
sat down; Wasilissa Jegorowna talked continually, 
and questioned me unceasingly : who were my parents, 
if they were alive, and where they lived; what pro- 
perty they possessed ? When she heard that my father 
had three hundred peasants, she exclaimed, ‘“‘ No small 
trifle! what rich people there are in the world! and 
we, my dear, we have only a single chambermaid, Pa- 
lascha, and nobody else. But, thank God, we still ma- 
nage to live. There is but one thing which pains me, 
that is, poor Mary, who is a grown-up girl, and what 
has she got for her dowry? Nothing whatever. She 
will be happy indeed if she finds a noble-minded man 
who else she will for ever remain an old maid.” 
I glanced at Mary; her face was purple! I even 
perceived tears rolling down her cheeks. I pitied her, 
and hastened to give a different turn to the conversa- 
tion : 
“Thave heard,” I interrupted considerably enough, 
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“that the Bashkirs intend to make an attack upon 
your fortress,” 

“ From whom have you heard that, my dear,” asked 
the captain. 

“I have heard it in Orenburg,” I replied. 

“ Nonsense,” said the captain, “in my district, for a 
' longtime, everything has been quiet. The Bashkirs are 
afraid, and even the Kirgises have received a lesson. 
Rely upon it, they will not attack us, and if they do, 
then I shall beat them so, that for ten years they will 
not be able te revive.” 

“ And you,” said I, turning to Mrs. Captain, “ have 
you no fear, to remain in a fortress which is exposed 
to so many dangers. 

“Not in the least now. Habit, my dear sir,” she an- 
swered, “‘iseverything. Twenty years ago, when we 
were sent to this place from the regiment, I was 
terribly afraid of those pagans! When I only was 
their Lynx caps and heard their screams, you would 
perhaps not believe it, but really my heart been to 
shake in my body. But now I am so used to it, that 
I do not even stir when they come and inform ma 
that these miscreants ride around the fortress.” 

“ Wasilissa Jegorowna, is a very bravo lady,” ob- 
served Schwabein, seriously, “as Iwan Kusmitsch can 
testify.” 

“There is no doubt about it,” said the captain 
“The woman is no coward,” 

« And Miss Mary,” I inquired, ‘is she also brave ?” 

“Mary, courageous?” said the mother, “No, Mary 
is a little coward, she cannot hear a gun discharged 
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without trembling. And when Iwan Kusmitsch, two 
years ago, had the idea to discharge our cannon on my 
birthday, my little dove was so frightened that she 
nearly went into the other world. Since that time we 
never fired that unlucky gun any more.” 

When we left the table, the captain and his lady 


: retired to rest, and I passed the whole of the evening 
- with Schwabrin. 


` 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DUEL. 


Srverat weeks had passed, and my stay in Belogorsk 
became not only tolerable, but even pleasing. At the 
commander’s I was received as if I belonged to the 
family. Husband and wife were both highly respect- 
able. Iwan Kusmitsch, the son of a common soldier, 
was simple and without great accomplishments, but he 
was a honest and good-hearted fellow. His wife com- 


` manded at home, which was in accordance with his 


‘ careless and easy humour, but even the regulation ofthe 
- service Wasilissa Jegorowna considered as belonging to 


è 


the home department, and she administered the affairs 

of the fortress, as naturally as those of her own house. 

Mary soon ceased to be afraid of me. As we became 

more intimately acquainted, I found her to be a young 

lady of sound reason and tender feelings, Insensibly 
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I became attached to this good family, even to the one- 
eyed lieutenant of the garrison, the old Iwan Jgnatisch, 
of whom Schwabrin said, that he stood in an illicit 
commerce with Wasilissa Jegorowna, a thing of which 
there was not even a shadow of probablity ; but for that 
Schwabrin did not care, 

I was an officer. The service did not press heavily 
upon me. In our blessed fortress we had neither 
reviews, nor parades not even guard-duties to perform. 
‘The commander now and then exercised the soldiers 
for his private amusement. Schwabrin had several 
French books. I began to read ‘them, and from 
that time an inclination for literature was awakened. 
inme. In the morning I was hence forth generally 
to be found reading or translating or even making 
verses. I very often dined at the commander’s where 
I also passed the rest of the day. The priest Ge- 
rassim and his wife Akulina Pamphilowna, the greatest 
news monger in the district often joined us in the 
evening. I naturally met Schwabrin every day but 
his company became daily more unpleasant to me. 
His eternal jokes at the expense of the family of the 
commander very much displeased me, especially his 
sarcastic remarks upon Mary. I had no other com- 
pany in the fortress, nor did I wish for any other. 

In spite of the predictions, the Bashkires did not 
revolt. Peace reigned outside of our forteress, which, 
however, was broken within by a sudden quarrel. 

I have already mentioned that: I occupied my time 
by literary pursuits. My essays were, the circumstan- 
ces considered, very passable, and Alexander Sumaro. 
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kow who saw some of them, years afterwards, greatly 
praised them. Once I composed a song, which highly 
pleased me. It is a well known fact that poets often 
seek for a listener, under pretence of asking advice, 
"Thus I copied my song, and took it to Schwabrin, the 
-only one in the forteress who was able to appreciate 
:a poetical production. After a short introduction, I 
took the paper from my pocket and read to him the 


following lines: 
TO MARY.. 
I shall flee from thee, my Mary, 
Wilk remember thee no more. 
Hoping thus my lot to vary, 
Thus to cure my aching sore. 
But, when dreaming or when walking, 
Ev’ry where thy face I see, : 
Like a ghost around me stalking. 
’ Tis my lot thy slave to be. 
Should’st thou know my ceaseless grieving, 
Pity, would’st thou surely show. 
Swect then would be thy relieving, 
With the hand that struck the blow. _ 


‘How do you like them?” I asked Schwabrin, and“ 


expected praise, as a tribute, which I considered, un- 
doubtedly, my due. Schwabrin, however, who was in 
general very lenient, declared tv my contrition that 
the song was decidedly bad. 

“Why,” said I, suppressing my anger. 

‘“‘ Because,” said he, “they are as bad as those of 
Wassili Tredjakowski, and they really call to my mind 
his insipid love songs,” 

He then took the paper out of my hand and began 
to dissect most unmercifully each line and each word, 
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ridiculizing me in the most satirical manner. That 
was more than I could bear, I snatched the paper from 
his hands, and told him that I would never read hit 
my verses any more. He also ridiculized this threat, 
“We shall see, he said, if you can keep your word, 
Poets can no more do without a listener, than our 
Captain can do without his glass of brandy before din- 
ner. And who is this Mary, to whom you confess 
your tender passion, and your loving pains? Perhaps 
it is even our Captain’s Mary?” 

“That is not your business,” I answered angrily ; 
“let that Mary be who she may. I ask neither for 
your opinions, nor for your suppositions.” 

“Hear! hear! an ambitious poet, and a discreet 
lover!” continued Schwabrin, trying to exasperate 
me. “But listen to my friendly advice; if you want 
to succeed, do not try verses.” 

“What do you mean, Sir? Please to explain your- 
self in a more intelligible way.” 

“ Very willingly, it means: if you wish that Mary 
Mironow may come to visit you at dusk, then present 
her not with verses, but with nice ear-rings.” 

My blood began to boil‘ Why have you such a 
bad opinion of her,” said I, suppressing with difficulty 
my rage. 

“Because,” said he with an infernal smile, “ because - 
experience has taught me how to deal with her.” 

“You lie, scoundrel!” I exclaimed. ‘ You lie in 
the most impudent manner.” 

Schwabrin changed colour. ‘That shall not pass 
you thus—” he said, squeezing my hand. ‘You must 


give me satisfaction.” 
$ 
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“ Very well, when ever you want it,” I ropied. At 
that moment I could have torn him to pieces. 

I thereupon went to Iwan Ignatitsch, whom I found 
with a long needle in his hand. By order of the lady 


commanding, he was engaged in stringing mushrooms ` 


to be hung up and dried for the winter. *‘ Ah! Peter 
Andrejitsch!” he exclaimed when he saw me. “You 
are welcome! What brings you here? upon what 
errand do you come, may I ask?” 

I told him in a few words, that I had quarrelled 
with Schwabrin, and I begged of him to be my 
second. Iwan Ignatitsch, listened attentively, looking 
fixedly at me with his single remaining eye. “ You 
were pleased to say,” he began, ‘that you wanted to 
kill Schwabrin, and you desire me to be a witness of 
it? Whas it HES so?” 

“ Exactly so.’ 

“Tor Heaven's sake, Peter Andrej itsch, how can 
such a thing come into your head? You have quar- 
relled with Schwabrin ? Well, and what then. In- 
jurious words do not stick to your collar. If he has 
offended you, call him names again. If he strikes you 
strike him back, once, twice, three times, no matter, 
then separate, and we shall make peace between ye. 


. But to stab and kill your fellow man, your neighbour, - 


is that right, I ask you? If you were to kill 
him, there would be no great lost, it is true, I myself 
do not much like Schwabrin, but how, if he kills you. 
How will it be then? Who will then be the loser, 
I again ask you? 

The sensible representations of the lieutenant had 
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not the slightest effect upon me; they did not change 
my intentions. ‘Do as you like,’ said Iwan Igna- 
titsch, “do as you think best, but why should I be a. 
Witness of it? By what reason? because two persons. 
want to fight? that has happened before to-day. 
' Thank God, I have fought against the Swedes and 
- against the Turks, and have seen enough of it.” 

I tried to explain to him, as well as I could, the ` 
office and duties of a second, but Iwan Ignatitsch did 
not at all understand me. “ Allow me,” he said, “if 
you want absolutely that I should meddle in the busi- 
ness, nothing is left to me but to do my duty, and go to. 
the captain, to tell him that there are parties in the 
fortress who meditate a crime against the public in- 
terest; so that he may be enabled to take the neces- 
sary mensures, 

I became frightened, and asked Iwan Ignatitsch not 
by any means, to tell anything to the commander. 
After much persuasion he at last gave his word not to 
tell it, and I left him in peace. 

I passed the evening at the commander’s, and tried 
to be as gay and careless as usual, in order not to ex- 
cite suspicion, and to escape unpleasant questioning 
but I must confess I wanted that cold blood of which 
most people similarly situated boast. I was on that 
evening particularly disposed for tender and sentimen- 
tal emotions. Mary seemed tọ me handsomer than 
ever. The idea that it was perhaps the last time that L 
saw her gave her additional charms in my eyes. 

Schwabria came also. I took him aside, and made 
him acquainted with my conversation with the lieu- 
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tenant. ‘What do we want seconds for,” he said 
grufiy, We agreed to fight behind the haystacks 
which stood near the fortress, and to meet at seven 
o'clock in the morning. Iwan Ignatitsch seeing that 
we spoke so confidentially together, thought we had 
become friends again, and nearly became an uncon- | 
scious traitor to his word, saying to me with a highly | 
pleased face, “ This is as it ought to be; peace among ‘ 
enemies is better than a quarrel among friends; for if 
it does not bring honour, at least it gives health.” 

“How now? what is it, Iwan Ignatitsch?”’ asked 
the commander's wife, who was telling her fortune 
with cards in a corner of the room, “ 1 have not heard 
well.” Iwan Ignatitsch, seeing my displeasure, and 
remembering his promise, became embarassed, and did 
not know what to say. Schwabrin came to his assist- 
ance, “ Iwan Ignatitsch approves of our reconcilia- 
tion.” 

“ With whom then have you quarrelled ?” 

“I had a pretty violent quarrel with Peter Andre- 
jitsch.” 

“What for?” ; 

“For a trifle, for asong, Wasilissa Jegorowna,” 

“ A pretty reason for aquarrel.,.. . å song : How 
did it happen ?” 

“ Do you see, Peter Andrejitsch has, some time ago, 
made verses, which he sang to day, in my presence, 
but I sang my favourite tune— 


Oh! Mary, Mary, lovely flower, 
Don’t walk alone at midnight hour, 


This made anything but a harmony, and Peter Ame 
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drejitsch got angry ; but afterwards he considered that 
every one has a right to sing what he likes, and thus 
tne quarrel ended,” 

I could scarcely suppress my rage at the impudence 

of Schwabrin. But excepting me nobody understood his 
venomous allusions, at least, no one took notice of 
them. From songs the conversation led to poets: the 
Captain observed, that they were a dishonest drunken 
race, and exhorted me, amicably, to give-up writing 
verses, as being contrary to the service, and never lead- 
ing to any thing good. 
* The presence of Schwabrin became insupportable to 
me, 80 I took leave of the commander and his family. 
When I arrived at home I looked at my sword, ex- 
amined its point, and then went to bed, after having 
ordered Saweljitsch to wake me a little before seven 
o'clock, 

The next morning, at the appointed hour, I was at 
the haystacks, waiting for my opponent. Soon after, 
he also appeared, : 

“We may be surprised here,” he said, “therefore 
let us make haste.” 

We then took our uniforms off, remaining only in 
shirt-sleeves, and drew our swords, At that moment 
Iwan Ignatitsch appeared from behind a haystack, ac- 
companied by five invalids. He ordered us to go with 
him to the commander. We obeyed, sulkily. Sur- 
rounnded by soldiers, we followed the Lieutenant to 
the fortress, who led us in triumph, walking in advance 
with astonishing dignity. 

.. We entered the Commander’s house. Iwan Igna- 
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titsch opened the door and exclaimed, solemnly—“ I 
have brought them.” Wasilissa Jegorowna met us. 

« Alas, both of you! what shall I call it? what is 
this? To introduce murder into our fortress! Iwan 


Kusmitsch, place them both immediately into confine- 


ment, Peter Andrejitsch! Alexej Iwanitsch! your 
swords! give them, give them, Palascbka, take the 
swords into the little room. Peter Andrejitsch, I 
should never have expected this from you, Are you 
not ashamed? -As to Schwabrin, I am not at all 
astonished, he has been already transferred from the 
guards for murder, nor does he believe in a God; but 
you, how came you to do it?” 

The captain was of the same opinion, and said— 
“Yes, listen, Wasilissa Jegorowna is quite right, duels 
are strictly forbidden, by the articles of war.” In the 
meantime Palascha had taken our swords and carried 
them into the next room. I could not help smiling, 
but Schwabrin remained quite serious, 

‘‘ With all respect towards you,” he said cooly to the 
commander's wife, “I must observe that it is quite 
useless for you to take the trouble of bringing us before 
your tribunal, leave this to the captain, it is his 
business ... . 

“Nonsense, my dear sir,” she answered, “ are not 
man and wife one soul and and body? Iwan Kus- 
mitsch, what aré youabout? Put each of them intoa 
corner, upon bread and water, so that they may get 
sober. And father Gerassim may order them, as a 
penalty, to zay their prayers, to ask pardon of God, and 
show contrition before man.” 
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The captain did not know what to decide. Mary 
was very pale. But, by and bye, the storm subsided. 
Wasilissa Jegorowna compelled us to embrace, and 
Palascha brought us back our swords. We left the 
commander apparently reconciled. Iwan Ignatitsch 
accompanied us, 

“ Are you not ashamed,” said I, angrily, “to have 
denounced us at the commander's, after having pro- 
mised not to do it.” 

“ I have said nothing of it to the Captain, so help 
me God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Wasilissa Jegorowna has 
got it all out of me. She also ordered everything with- 
out the knowledge of the captain. However, thank 
God it ended so well.” 

Thus speaking, he returned, and I remained alone 
with Schwabrin. ‘ Our business cannot be settled in 
this way., I said to him. 

“That is understood,” answered Schwabrin, “ you 
shall pay with your blood for your impudence: but 
now we shall be watched, it is therefore necessary to 
dissimulate for some days. Au revoir.” —Thus we se- 
parated, as if nothing had happened. 

I returned to the commander's house, and sat down 
as usual, near Mary. The captain was not an home— 
Wasilissa Jegorowna was busy with household duties. 
We spoke in whispers. Mary made me tender re- 
proaches, for the fear I had caused all of them, through 
my quarrel with Schwabrin. “ I was petrified,” she said, 
‘“‘ when we were informed that you wanted to fight with 
swords. How extraordinary men are! For a word 
which they would have surely forgotten in a week, 
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they are ready to slaughter one another, and thus, not: 
only sacrifice their lives, but also their consciences, 


and the happiness of those, who. . . . But I am con- 
vinced that you are not the originator of the quarrel.. 


The fault, I am sure, is Schwabrin’s.” 

“Why, do you believe that, Mary Iwanowna.” 

“Why, because he is always so very bitter in his. 
jokes. Ido notlike Mr.Schwabrin. I sincerely dis- 
like him. However strange it may seem, though still, 
for all in the world, I would not like that anything 
shonld happen to him. I should be terribly afraid.” 

‘And what do you think, Mary Iwanowna, does he- 
like you or not ? 

Mary blushed, and was silent for a moment. Then 
she said, ‘‘ I believe he does like me.” 

“ Why do you believe so?” 

“ Because he has asked my hand in mar riage,” 

“ He has asked youin marriage. He, when ? 

“ Last year. Two months before your arrival.” 

“ As you see. Mr. Schwabrin is, most certainly, a. 
clever man, of a good family, and has a decent fortune : 
but when I reflect that I must kiss him, at the altar». 
before all the world . . . . No, not at any price! not 
for all the fortunes in the universe.” 

Mary’s words opened my eyes, and explained it all 
to me. Now I understand the ceaseless disparagement, 
with which Schwabrin persecuted her. He had, most 
probably seen our mutual attachment, and wanted to 
separate us. The words which led to our quarrel, 
seemed now to me still baser, for instead of a vulgar 
and indecent joke, I saw in them a premeditated. 
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calumny. Thus, the desire to pnnish the audacious 
caluminator, became still stronger with me, and I 
waited with impatience for a favourable occassion 

I had not long to wait. The next day, when sitting 
over an ode, and biting my pen, in search of arhyme, 
Schwabrin knocked at my window. I put down the 
pen, took my sword, and went out to him. 

“Why shall we wait any longer,” said he, we are 
not watched now. Let us go down to the river, 
where nobody will molest us,” 

We went there silently. After having descended 
the precipitous path, we remained close to the river 
and drew our swords. Schwabrin was more skilled 
than myself, whilst I was stronger and bolder, and 
Mr. Beauprez, the quondam soldier, had given me 
some lessons in fencing, of which I had well profited, 
Schwabrin began to grow exhausted. TI pressed him 
more vigorously, and nearly drove him into the 
river, All at once I heard my name called out loudly 
I turned round and saw Saweljitsch, who was coming 
down to me along the mountainous pass .... At 
the same moment I received a strong stab in the chest, 
below the right shoulder; I fell to the ground, and 
lost all consciousness. 
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CHAPTER V. 
LOVE. 


Wuen I came to life again, I could not, for a long 
time, collect my scattered senses, and did not know 
what had happened. 

I was in a strange room, and felt very weak. Be- 
fore me stood Saweljitsch, with a candle in his hand. 
Somebody removed carefully the bandage which com- 
pressed my breast and shoulder. Slowly my ideas be- 
came clearer. I recollected the duel and remembered 
having been wounded. At that moment the door 
opened. 

“How is he? said a fluted voice, which made me 
tremble. 

“Still the same,” answered Saweljitsch sighing. 
“ Already the fifth day without consciousness.” 

I wanted to turn myself but could not. 

“Where am I? Who is here? I said with an 
effort.” 

Thereupon Mary approached the bed and bending 
towards me asked : “ How do you feel.” 

“‘ Better, thank God,” I said with a weak voice. 

“Ts it you, Mary? Tellme .... I was unable 
to continue. Svweljitsch drew a deep breath; his face 
expressing great joy. 

“He has revived, he has revived!” the good old 
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man exclaimed. “Thanks and glory to thee, Almighty ! 
Oh, my dear, Peter Andrejitsch, how you have fright- 
ened me! What a trifle! five days!....” 

Mary interrupted him. “Do not speak too much 


to him, Saweljitsch,” she said: “he is still very | 


weak.” She went out, and closed the door noiselessly 


` behind her. 


My ideas came crowding upon me, I was then in 


- the house of the commander. Mary came to see me. 


I wanted to ask some questions of Saweljitsch, but he 
threw h's head backward, and put his hands to his 


ears. -\ugrily I shut my eyes, and soon fell asleep. 


When I awoke again, I called Saweljitsch, but saw 
Mary before me. She welcomed me with her angelic 
voice. I cannot express the sweet feeling which per- 
vaded me at that moment. I seized her hand, which 
I pressed inundating it with tears of emotion. Mary 
did not withdraw it .. . . “ Ah, my dear, good Mary,” 
said I to her, ‘“‘ become my wife and render me happy.” 

She thereupen recollected herself. ‘ For heaven's 
sake remain quiet,” said she, retiring her hand. You 
are still in danger, the wound may re-open. Take care 
of yourself, if it were only for my sake. With these words 
she retired, and left me in the enjoyment of silent 
beatitude. Joy soon cured me, She loves me. She 


will be mine. This idea filled all my being. 


Now I improved hourly. The assistant surgeon 
was my adviser, as we had no regular medical practi- 
tioner in the fortress, and as he did not want to be 
over clever, he left youth and a strong nature to do 
their work. ‘The entire family of the commander at- 
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tended upon me during my illness. Mary scarecly 
ever left me. At the first occasion I naturally re- 
turned to the subject of my declaration, and Mary lis- 
tened with more patience. Without prudery she con- 
fessed -her partiality for me, and said that her parents 
only wished for her happiness. “But,” she added, 
“consider well: shall not yours be against it?”, i 

I became thoughtful. I did not doubt the tender- ` 


‘ ness of my mother; but I knew my father’s way of 


thinking, and felt that he would not be strongly moved 
by my love, that he would consider it bat a youthful 
folly. I frankly confessed this to Mary, but resolved 
however to write directly to my father, and as elo- 
quently as possible. I read the letter to Mary, who 
found it so convincing and touching, that she did not 
in the least-doubt its happy result, and abandoned 
herself with all the warmth of her soul and the confi- 
dence of youth to the enjoyment of her present hap- 
piness. 

With Schwabrin I made it up in the first days of 
may convalescence. It happened thus: the captain 
once said+to me, “Ah, Peter Andrejitsch, I ought to 
put you into prison ; however, you have already been 
punished enough, and Schwabrin sits a prisoner in the 
granary, Wasilissa Jegorowna has got his sword 
in her keeping. Let him there reflect, and then mend 
his ways.” 

I was too happy to harbour any inimical piigi in 
my heart, I asked pardon for Schwabrin, and our 
good commander decided, with the consent of his 
wife, upon setting him at liberty. Schwabrin came 
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to see me. He expressed his dsep concern for what 
had happened, confessed that he was wrong, and 
begged of me to forget the past. As revenge was no 
part of my nature, I sincerely forgave him our quarrel, 
as well as the wound which he had caused me. I now 
only saw in his calumny the resentment of mortified 
vanity and rejected love, and was magnanimous enough 
to exculpate my rival. 

I soon entirely recovered so asto return to my own 
lodgings. Most impatiently I expected an answer to 
my letter. I did not venture to hope, but still tried. 
to stifle every unpleasant presentiment. As to Wasi- 
lissa Jegorowna and her husband I had not yet de- 
clared my intentions, but my demand could not as- 
tonish them. Neither myself nor Mary hid our sen- 
timents from them, and we were in advance sure of 
their consent, 

At last, one morning, Saweljitsch entered my room, 
holding up a letter. With trembling hands I took it. 
The address was written by my father. That an- 
nounced to me news of importance: for in general 
my mother wrote all the letters to me, and my father 
only used to add a few lines. Fora long time I did 
not break the seal, but only read the formal address : 
“To my son, Peter Andrejitsch Grinew, in the for- 
tress of Belogorsk in the government of Orenburg.” 
I tried to guess from the characters the temper in which 
the letter was written ; at last I decided upon opening 
it, and in the first few lines I saw that all had failed. 
The letter was as follows :— 

“We have received, on the 15th of this month, 
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your letter, wherein you ask for our blessing and con- 
sent to your marriage with the daughter of Captain 
Mironow, and not only do I refuse you my blessing 
and consent, but I shall read you a severe lecture 
upon your boyish conduct in spite of your officer’s i 
rank, for you have shown that you are not worthy to 
carry the sword, which has been given to you for the 
defence of your country, and not to fight duels with : 
scamps of your sort. I shall write directly to Andrej 
Karlowitsch, and shall ask him to send you away 
from the fortress of Belogorsk, into a more distaut 
place, where your follies may get out of your head. 
When your mother heard that you had a duel, 
and that you were wounded, she fell ill from 
grief. What will become of you? I pray to God 
that you may mend, although I have but little hopes. 
of having that boon granted. 
“ Your father, 
e As Q” 

This letter produced several different emotions in 
me. The harsh words which my father had used with 
no sparing hand deeply affected me; the little regard 
which he seemed to pay to Mary I found unjust and 


` unbecoming. The idea of leaving the fortress of Be- | 


' logorsk frightened me, but I was most affected by the 


, illness of my mother. I felt angry against Sawel- | 


jitsch, being convinced that my duel was only known ` 

to my parents through him, After having walked up 

and down for some time in the room, I addressed him 

angrily, “ I suppose you were not satisfied to see me 

wounded. through your fault, and to see me for a 
D 
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whole month on the confines of the grave; you also 
wanted to kill my mother.” 

Saweljitsch looked thunderstruck. “I beg of you, 
master, he cried, sobbing loudly, “ what have you 
said ? I was the cause that you were wounded? God 
is my witnees I ran to protect you with my body ` 
‘against the sword of Schwabrin. It was only my age 
which prevented me; and what have I done to your 
mother ?” 

“ What you have done to my mother ?” I replied, 
“Who ordered you to write accusations against me ? 
Are you with me to spy my actions?” 

“IT have accused you!” answered poor Saweljitsch 
with tears, * God in heaven! then read only what 
our master writes, and you will see how I have ac- 
cused you. Here he took a letter from his pocket, 
and I read as follows .-- 

“ Shame to thee, old dog, that in spite of my express 
orders, thou hast reported me nothing about my 
son, Petex Andrejitsch, and that strangers were obliged 
to let me know of his escapades, Is it thus thou ful- 
fillest thy duty and the will of thy master? I shall 
make thee, old dog, keep the pigs for having. con- 
_ cealed the truth from me, and let the young man do as 
he likes. I now order thee, as soon as thou receivest 
_ this letter, to write to me how his health is, which I | 
‘ have heard is better; write also on what part of the 
body he was wounded, and if he was well cured.” 

It was evident from this letter that Saweljitsch had 
nothing to reproach himself with, nor had I anything 
to reproach to him; I had pained him with my sus- 
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picion and my reproaches without sufficient reason. 
I therefore begged his pardon, but the old man re- 
mained inconsolable, | 

“ Is this what I have lived for?” he continually re- 
peated, “Is this the recompense I have earned from 
my master! Iam to be an old dog and swineherd ; 
I am to be the cause of your being wounded! Itis 
not I who am the cause of your being wounded, Peter 
Andrejitsch! It is not I who am the cause of all this 
misfortune but that confounded Mosyou : he taught 
you to.stab with iron staves, and to stamp with the 
foot, as if stamping and stabbing could guard against a 
bad man! It was very necessary to take the Mosyou, 
and to throw the money away !” 

But who was it that had taken the trouble to inform 
my father of my conduct? The general? But he 
did not seem to take much trouble about me, and the 
captain has certainly not thought it necessary to report 
about my duel.. I lost myself in conjectures. My. 
suspicions fell upon Schwabrin. He was the only per- 
son that could profit by the denunciation, the conse- 
quence of which may be my departure from the forte- 
ress, and my separation from the family of the com- 
mander. I went to Mary, to communicate all to her. 
She met me upon the stairs. 

« What ails you,” she said, when she saw me. 
“ You are so pale ?” 

“ All is lost,” I replied and presented her the letter 
of my father. Thereupon her cheek’s also blanched. 
When she had read the letter, she returned it to me 
with a trembling hand, and said in a broken voice 
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“Tt is then not to be .. . . Your family will not re- 
ceive me. The Lord’s will may be done! God knows 
better than we do what is good for us. It is useless 
Peter Andrejitsch, you at least try tobe happy ... . 

“‘ No, never,” I exclaimed, taking her hand. * You 
love me; I am ready for every sacrifice. Come let 
us kneel hefore your parents, they are simp and good 
people, without cold-hearted pride .... They will 
bless us, and we shall get married .... and after- 
wards in time, my mother will surely take my part,. 
and soften my father, and he will pardonme.... 

“ No, Peter Andrejitch, ” replied Mary :” I shall 
not marry without the permission of your parents: 
without their blessing you can never be happy. Let 
us bow tothe will of god! If you find another 
bride, if your love be transferred to another, then 
marry her and may heaven bless you! Ishall pray 
for both. . .. 

Here tears and sobs prevented her from continuing, 
and she left me. I wanted to follow her, but I felt 
that I was unable to master my own emotions and 


went home. I was sitting in my room lost in deep 


meditations, when Saweljetsch suddenly disturbed 
them. 

“ Look here, master,” he said giving mea written 
paper — look, and you will seeif I accuse my young 
master, and if I want to sow dissension between the 
father and the son. 

I took the paper. It was the answer.of Saweljitech 
to the letter of my father; the following were his 
words : 


e” 
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“ Andrej Petrowitsch. 

Our Kind father and master, I have received your 
gracious letter, in which you express your disappro- 
bation of your servant, and say, that I should be asha- 


med, not to have executed your high commands; ' 


but I, not the old dog, but your faithful servant, have 
always executed the commands of my master, and do 
so now; I have always served you with zeal, and have 
become grey in your service. I have not written 
about the wounds of Peter Andrejitsch, in order not 
to frighten you uselessly. As I have heard that the 
gracious lady, our mother Andotja Wassiljewna, has 
fallen ill from fright, I shall pray to God forthe res- 
toration of her health. Peter Andrejitsch has recei- 
ved a wound, near his right shoulder close to the rib, 
it was an inch and a half deep: he has been laid up 
in the house of the commander, where we took him 
from the river-bank, he has been cured by the assis- 
tant-surgeon Stephan Paramonow, now Peter An- 
drejitsch is thank God quite well, and nothing can be 
said of him but what is good. His commanders as 
I hear are quite satisfied with him, and Wasilissa 
Jegorowna considers him as her own son. There is 
no dishonor for a young man in what has happened 
to him, a horse has four legs and still stumbles some- 
times. What you write about my keeping the pigs 
I am entirely at your disposal and shall do so 
when ever you order it, There upon recommending 
myself to your good will. 
I am your failhful servant, 
Archip Saweljitsch. 
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» Iwas compelled to smile several times during the 
perusal of the kind old man’s letter. I could not bring 
myself to answer my father’s missive to quiet my mo- 
ther’s fears, the letter of Saweljitsch seemed to me to 
contain all that was required. 

From that moment, my position entirely changed. 
Mary scarcely ever spoke to me, and tried to avoid me 
in every way. The house of the commander became 
daily less attractive to me, and insensibly I got used to 
remain in my room. At first Wasilina Jegorowna 
scolded me for it, but when she saw that, nevertheless, 
I continued to do so, she left me my will. With the 
captain I only spoke when the service required it; with. 
Schwabrin I seldom met, and only when it could not 
be avoided, especially as I felt that he hated me in 
his innermost soul. Life seemeda burthen to me. I 
I became melancholy and my dejection was still aug- 
mented, by my loneliness and inactivity. My love 
grew stronger through solitude, and oppressed me more 
and more. I lost all inclination for reading and lite- 
rary occupation. My courage abandoned me, and I 
I feared to lose my senses, or to abandon myself to ex- 
cesses. 

Unexpected events, however, which exercised a great 
influence upon my whole life, happened at that time, 


—_ 


and brought my mind into a violent but salutary come. - 
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~  OHAPTER VL 
PUGATSOHEW. 


Before I begin to describe the extraordinary occur- 
rences which I witnessed, I must say a few words 
upon the state of the province of Orenburg, at the end 
of the year 1773. 

This extensive and rich province was inhabited by 
& number of half savage people, who had but lately 
come under the sway of the Russian Emperors. Their 
incessant revolts, their being unused to laws and social 
life, their fickleness and cruelty required on the part 
of the government an active supervision, in order to 
keep them in check. Forteresses were built on con- 
venient spots, and garrisoned with Cassacks, which 
since a long time inhabited the banks of the Jaik. But 
‘the Jaik Kossacks which had to keep order and to pro- 
vide for the security of that part of the country, had 
lately become themselves turbulent and dangerous 
subjects of the state. In the year 1772 there was an 
insurrection in this little capital. The chief cause of 
it were the severe measurss taken by Major General 
Traubenberg to bring the army into due discipline, 
The result was, the barbarous assasination of Trauben- 
berg, and an arbitrary change of the administration, 
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till, at last, the revolt was brought to a close by means 
of cartridges and heavy punishments. 

All this had happened some time before my arrival 
in the fortress of Belogorsk. Now, everything was 
again quiet, or at least, seemed to be so. 

The government relied too confidently upon the 
pretended repentance of the deceitful rebels, who still 


' bore a secret ill-will, and only waited for a favourable 


occasion, to renew the disturbances. J now return 
to my narrative. 

One evening, (it was in the ‘beginning of October, 
1775,) I was sitting at home alone, listening to the 
roaring of the wind, and looking through the window 
upon the clouds as they passed over the face of the 


moon, when I was called tothe commander, I went:im-- 


mediately. At his house I found Schwabrin, Iwan 
Ignatitsch, and the Uraednik of the Cossacks. The 
commander saluted me with an anxious countenance. 
He locked the door, and told us to sit down; all did so, 
except the Uraednik, who remained standing all the 
time, then the captain took a paper out of his pocket 
and said—“ Gentlemen, I have to communicate to you, 
important news! Listen to what the general wishes,” 
Hereupon he put his spectacles on and read the follow- 
ing :— 

“To the commander of the fortress of Belogorsk, 
Captain Mironow. Private, 

“ I inform you hereby, that the Cossack of the Don, 
and the rebel chief, Emelian Pugatschew, having 
escaped from prison, has had the unpardonable im- 


pudence to assume the name of our late emperor, 
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Peter IT, to collect a band of miscreants, to make insur- 
rections in the villages situated on the Jaik, and that 
he has already destroyed several fortresses, committing 
everywhere pillage and murder. Therefore, you are 


i. ordered to take immediately the necessary measures, in 


a 


d 


order to repulse, and if possible, entirely to destroy 
the above named miscreant and pseudo-monarch, in 
case he should attack the fortress, which has been con- 
fided to your care.” 

“Take the necessary measures,” said the commander, 
folding the paper and taking off his spectacles, “ You 
see, that is easier said than done. It seems that the 
villain is powerful, and we are but thirty men in all, 
not counting the Cossacks, upon whom we cannot rely, 
—excuse it, my dear Maximitsch, (the Uraednik 
smiled.) But, however, there is no help, gentlemen, 
do your duty. Place, everywhere, sentinels and send 
out nocturnal patrols, If there be an attack expected, 
shut the gates and call out the soldiers. You, Max- 
imitsch, look well after your Cossacks. The cannon 
must be looked to and cleaned. And, above everything, 
keep all this secret, that nobody in the fortress may 
know anything about it before it is fit they should.” 


3 The captain, after having given those orders, dis- 


. missed us. I went away with Schwabrin, talking 


” about the news we had just heard. 


“‘ How do you think this will end ?” I asked him. 

“God knows,” he said, “we shall see. In the mean 
time there seems to be nothing serious yet. But if,” 
.... Thereupon he became pensive and whistled, 
absently, a French tune. 
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Tn spite of onr precautions, the news of the appear-- 
ance of Pugatschew soon spread in the fortress. The 
captain, although he held his spouse in high esteem, 
would not, for worlds, have confided to her his secret, 
When he received the letter from the general, he con- 
trived, by a clever move, to make Wasilissa Jegorowna 
leave the house, telling her that the parson Gerassim 
had received, it was said, strange news from Orenburg,. 
which he wished to keep very secret. Wasilissa Jeg- 
orowna immediately went to visit the parson’s wife, and. 
took, by advice of the captain, Mary with her, not to 
leave her alone at home. 

The captain having thus remained master of the field, 
immediately sent for us, after having locked-up Palascha 
in a room, so that she could not overhear us. Wasilissa 
Jegorowna returned from her visit to the parson’s wife, 
from whom she could learn nothing, and heard, that 
in her absence there wasa meeting at the house, and 
that Palascha had been locked-up. She guessed im- 
mediately that her husband had deceived her and took 
him to task. But the captain was prepared for the 
attack. He did not at all lose countenance, and an- 
swered boldly to his inquisitive spouse,—‘ You see, 
mother dear, our female population has taken it in their 
heads to heat the ovens with straw, instead of wood; 
but, as this is very dangerous, I have given strict 
orders, that the women, henceforth, shall only use for 
their firing, wood and brushwood.” 

“And why have you locked-up Palascha ? Why 
was the poor girl obliged to sit in the small room, till 
we came back?” 


t 
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For this question the captain was not prepared. ‘He 
became confused, and said things which had no con- 
nection at all with the subject. Wasilissa Jegorowna 
now well understood the slyness of her spouse, but: 
knowing his obstinancy, in matters connected with the 
service, and the helplessness of learning anything from 
him, ceased to question, and spoke of pickled cucum- 
bers, which the parson’s wife prepared in a way quite 
different from the usual one. Wasilissa Jegorowna, 
however, passed a sleepless night, trying in vain to 
find out what it was that her husband endeavoured so 
carefully to hide from her. 

The next day, as she left church, she saw Iwan Igna- 
titsch, cleaning the cannon, and taking out of its mouth 
pieces of rags, stones, chips of wood, bones, and all sorts 
of rubbish, which the boys had putin. “ What may all 
these preparations mean,” thought the commander’s 
wife ! “ perhaps they expect an attack of the Kirgises! 
But how could Iwan Kusmitsch hide such trifles from 
me.” She called Iwan Ignatitsch, determined to learn 
the secret, by which her curosity was so much excited. 

Wasilissa Jegorowna made some remarks about 
household affairs, like a judge who begins the in- > 
quisition with questions not pertaining to the subject 
in view, in order to lull the suspicions of the culprit. 
Having been silent for a few momèėnts, she sighed 
deeply, and shaking her head said :-—“ Good sc 
what news! what will become of it ?”’ 

“Alas, my dear lady!” replied Iwan Tgnatiteoh, 
“God will help us. We have soldiers enough, plenty 
of powder, and Ihave cleaned the cannon, We must 
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hope to be thus enabled to keep our own against 
Pugatschew. That dog shall not eat us up.” 

“ But who is this Pugatschew ?” 

Now Iwan Ignatitsch perceived that he had com- 
mitted himself, and bit his tongue. But it was too late. 
He was now compelled to tell all to Wasilissa, who, 
promised him not to mention a. single syllable. 
Wasilissa Jegorowna kept her word. She did not tell 
it to anyone, except the pastor’s wife, whose cow was 
grazing in the steppe, outside of the fortress, and could 
easily be taken by the robbers, 

Soon everyone talked about Pugatschew. Several 


reports were circulated. The commander ordered the - 


Uraednik to enquire in the neighbouring villages so 
as to obtain accurate knowledge. The Uraednik re- 
tnrned in two days, and assured, that he had seen in 
the steppes, about forty werstes from the fortress, a 
creat number of watch-fires, and from the Bashkires he 


had heard ‘that an unknown force was approaching. ` 


But, besides, this he could say nothing positive, for 
he was afraid to ride any further. 

There was considerable excitement among the 
Cossacks in the fortress. They were to be seen con- 
gregating in the streets, and talking in a subdued voice 
and whenever a dragoon or a soldier of the garrison 
approached they dispersed, A baptized Kalmouk 
Julay, made an important revelation to the captain, 
according to his statement the Uraednik’s report was 
false; thesly Cossack, on his return told his comerades, 
that he had been in the camp of the insurgents, that he 
dad been presented even to the leader, that he was 


— 
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allowed to kiss his hand, and that he had a long con- 
versation with him. The commander ordered the 
arrest of the Uraednik, and gave his place to Julay. 
These news were received by the Cossacks with un- 
concealed discontent. They grumbled openly, and 
_ Iwan Ignatisch, who was ordered to execute the com- 
mander’s order's, heard himself, when they said to 
Julay, “ Your turn will soon come, you garrison-rat.” 
The commander wanted to examine the prisoner the 
same day; but the Uraedrick had escaped, probably 
with the assistance of his accomplices, the Cossacks. 

Another incident still angmented the troubles and 
cares of the captain. A Bashkir was caught distribut- 
ing seditious papers. This decided the captain to calk 
his officers to another council, and therefore he wanted 
again to remove Wasilissa Jegorowna out of the way, 
under a decent pretence. His honesty and straight- 
fowardness, however, were such, that he could not find 
a second pretext, different from the one which he had 
used on the fcrmer occassion. 

“Listen, Wasilissa Jegorowna,” said the captain, 
coughing, ‘“ They say that father Gerassim das recived 
news from ....” 

‘Do not tell stories, Iwan Knsmitch,” his spouse in- 
terrupted him. ‘I know you want to talk in my ab- 
sence about Emelian Pugatschew; you cannot deceive 
me.” 

The captain was astonished. 

““ Well, mother,” he said, “as you already know 
everything, you can remain here. Now we may also 
speak before you.” 
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“Yes, my old man,” she said, “to overreach some- 
body, is not exactly in your line: send for the officers.” 
Wearrived. The captain read to us, in the presence 
of his wife, the appeal of Pugatschew, which was 
written by one of the Cossacks, who, had some idea of 


“writing, The robber announced hia intention to march 


straight upon the fortress: he called on the Cossacks : 
and soldiers to join his band, and the commanders he i 


-advised to abstain from all resistance, threatening them 


with the loss of their lives if they offered any. The 


appeal wes written in a vulgar but energetic style, 


likely tu make a strong impression upon the common 
mind. 

‘ Listen to the scoundrel,” exclaimed the comman- 
der’s wife. ‘What he daares to suppose ofus! We 
shall go and mect him and lay the colours at his feet! 
O the scamp! does he not know that we are already 
forty years in the service, and have, thank God, seen 
everything? Could there really have been comman- 
ders, that had obeyed the orders of the robber ? ” 

‘“ That cannot be eupposed,” said the captain ; but 
as I hear, the malefactor has already taken many 
fortresses.” 

“We must be strong,” observed Schwabrin. 

“We shall know that directly,” said the commander, 
Wasilissa Jegorowna, give me the key of the barn, 
Iwan Ignatitsch, fetch the Bashkir, and order Julay to 
bring the whip. 

“Stop, Iwan Kusmitch,” said Wasilissa rising. “I 
must first take Mary out of the house: if she hears 
screams, she is frightened and I, myself, am not fond 
of such proceedings.” 
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The torture, was a means so generally employed in 
ancient judicial proceedings that the Ukase, which did 
away with it, remained for a long time without effect, 
it was believed that the confession of the malefactor 


' was absolutely wanted to make out a clear proof of hig / 
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crime—this idea is not only a groundless one but is : 
even in direct opposition with a sound appreciation of - 
right and law. For if the denial of the accused is | 


‘ not taken as proof of his innocence, the forced admis- 


sion of his guilt (nay, not even the spontaneous) can 
still less be considered as a proof of his culpability. F 
even, at present, meet with old lawyers who regret the 
abolition of that barbarous law. But at that time, 
lawyers and others were all convinced of the necessity 
of the torture, Thus the order of the commander 
neither frightened nor disquited any of us. Iwan Igna- 
titsch brought the Bashkir, who had been locked-up in 
the barn by orders of the commander, The captain 
ordered him in. i 

The Bashkir passed with difficulty over the door- 
sill, having irons on his feet, he took his high cap 
off, and remained standing at the door. I glanced 
at him and shnddered. I shall never forget that 
man. He appeared to be ahout 70 years old, and 
had neither nose nor ears; his head was shaven, upon 
his chin tbere were some grey hairs. He was little, 
thin and bowed down, but his eyes were still 
shining and fiery. 

“Ah!” said the commander, who recognised in 
those horrid mutilations, a punished insurgent of 
the year 1741, “That old wolf has been before in 
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our traps! He cannot be a beginner, since he has 
his face so evenly polished, Approach and say who 
has sent you ?” 

The old Bashkir remained silent and stared va- 
cantly, at the commander. ‘“ Why do you remain 
silent?” continued the captain. ‘Perhaps you 
blockhead you do not understand Russian? Julay, : 
ask him in your language who has sent him.” 

Julian repeated the question in the tartar language: 
the Bashkir looked at him in the same vacant man- 
ner but did not reply. “I shall make thee speak” 
said the commander, ,, Boys, take his jacket off, 
and belabour his back in a proper manner! Look 
toit Julay and hit hard, 

Two invalids undressed the unlucky wretch, in. 
whose face traces of anxiety began to appear: he 
Ipoked around like a captive animal. One of the 
invalids drew both arms of the old man round his 
neck, and held him down whlist Julay swung the 
whip: at this the Bashkir emitted some weak sounds 
in an imploring voice, and nodding his head he 
opened his month showing that he had no tongue 
When [I consider that such a thing has happened at 
my time, and that I now live under the mild go- 
vernment of the Emperor Alexander, it seems to me 
like a wonder when [ observe the rapid strides civi- 
lization has made in this country, Ye young men 
who may peruse these memoires impress upon your 
minds, that the best and most durable reforms are 
those which originate through the advance of civi- 
lization and the amelioration of manners and morals 
without any violent commotion. 
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_ We were all of us taken aback. ‘I fear,” said 


the captain, we shall learn nothing from him, Julay 
take him back to the grange. And now we have 
yet several topics to talk over.” 


We were considering our present situation when 
Wasilissa Jegorowna, entered in a breathless ‘andi 

most excited state. 

“ What is the matter with yon? asked the asto- 
nished commander. 

“Very bad news my dear, she answered. ‘The 
fortress Nishneosernaja has been taken by storm this 


morning. The servant of father Gerassim has just ar- 


rived from thence. He saw it taken. The comman- 
der and all the officers have been hung, and the 


soldiers have been taken prisoners. Before we shall 


be aware of it, the monsters will be here.” These 


“unexpected news strongly affected me. I knew the 


commander of that fortress well, he was a young and 
modest man, who, two months before had visited Iwan 
Kusmitsch when passing through our fortress with 
his young wife. The fortress Nischneosernaya was 
25 verstes distant from ours, we had therefore at every 


. moment to fear an attack from Pugatschew. Mary’s 


. 
Te 2 


position, and the fear of her safety entirely engrossed 
my mind, and I trembled for her fate. 

“ Listen, Iwan Kusmitsch,” I said to the commander. 
“Itis our duty to defend the fortress with our last 


breath. It is useless to lose a word about that; but 


we must take care of the safety of the ladies, Send 


_ them to Orenburg if the road is stil? free, or to a dis- 
tant and secure fortress, where these malefoctors can- 


not soon reach.” 
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The captain turned to his wife with these words: 

“ Listen, mother, I am also of opinion to seng vou */ 
away from here till we have done with these rebel ” `i 

‘What comes in your head!” she answered. 

“ Where is the fortress, which bullets will not reach?” 
‘Why is Belogorsk unsafe? We live here, thank God, 
since 22 years; we have seen Baschkirs and Kirgises, 
and most likely will also get rid of Pugatschew!” 
_ “Well, mother,” answered the commander, “then . 
you may remain here, if you have suca confidence in 
our fortress. But what shall we do with Mary? All 
very well if we can resist, or if we get succour, but 
how if the scoundrels take the fortress ?” 

“Wellthen .... Here the good lady hesitated and 
was silent, evidently deeply moved. 

‘‘No, Wasilissa Jegorowna,” continued the com- 
mander, when he saw that his words, perhaps for the 
first time, in his life, had made an impression upon 
her. ‘Mary cannot remain here. We will send her 
to Orenburg to her Godmother. There are soldiers 
enough and cannons and stone walls. I should also 
advise you to accompany her. Only consider what 
may happen to you, although you are an old woman 
if they take the fortress by storm.” 

“Be it so,” she said, “let Mary go. But as to me 
. do not dream of it even, I shall not go. I shall not 

separate from you'in my old days and seek a solitary , 
grave abroad. We shall live together and die to- ` 
gether.” i 

“If you insist upon it,” said the commander,” have 

your will. ‘But now, do not delay. Prepare every- 
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thing for Mary’s journey. To morrow at an early hou, 
she shall depart, and we will give her also a safe escort 
although we have not too many people. But where 
is Mary?” 

“She is with Akulina Pamphilowna,” replied the 
commander’s wife, ‘ she has been taken ill, when she 
heard the news of the taking of Nishneosernaja. I 
fear she will fall seriously ill.” 

Wasilissa Jegorowna went to prepare everything 
for the journey of her daughter. The consultation 
continued at the captain’s house but I took no part in 
it, and heard nothing. Mary came to supper pale and 
embarrassed. At table all were silent, and we left it 
sooner than was our wont. Schwabrin and I we took 
leave of all the family and went home. I had pur- 
posely lelt my sword at the captain's and therefore re- 
turned to fetch it. I foreboced that I should meet 
Mary alone. She reecived me at the door and gave 
me the sword. 

“ Fare well, Peter Andrejitsch !” she said shedding 
tears. “They send me to Orenburg. May heaven 
preserve you in health and happiness! Perhaps it is 
_ the Lord’s will that we meet again, ifnot....” 

Here she began to sob. I embraced her. “Fare 
well, my angel,” I said, “ Fare well my only hope, my 
. all! Whatever may happen to me, be convinced, you 
will be my last thought, and my last pravers will be 
for you. Mary sobbed aloud, I kissed her and quickly 
left the room. 
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OHAPTER VII. 


THE TAKING OF THE FORTRESS, 


That night I didnot sleep nor even undress. I had 
_ the intention to go at the dawn of day to the gate of 

the fortress through which Mary had to pass in order 
to take a last farewell of her. I felt a great change in 
myself. The excitement under which I laboured was 
not so painful to me, than the melancholy from which 
I had just escaped. The night had thus insensibly 
passed, I just wanted to leave the house, when my 
room door opened, and the corporal came in with the 
report that the Cossacks had left the fortress during 
the night, carried Julay with them by force, and that 
unknown persons swarmed about the forteress. ‘The 
thought that Mary was unable to depart frightened 
me. I gave in haste some orders to the corporal, and 
ran to the commander. 

_ The day began to break. I was flylng along the 
road when I heard somebody calling me. I stood 
still. 

“Where do you run to,” asked Iwan Ignatisch 
overtaking me. ‘‘'The captain is upon the wall and 
lias sent me to you. Pugatschew has arrived.” 

“ Has Mary Iwanowna departed?” I asked with 
a beating heart. 
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«It was too late,” answered the lieutenant. “ The 
road to Orenburg is cut off, the fortress is surrounded 
This is very bad, Peter Andrejitsch.” We went upon 
the wall, which was.a rising ground formed by nature, 
and fortified by Pallisades. Here all the inhabitants 
of the fortress had assembled. The garrison was un- 
- der arms. The cannon had been brought there the 


evening before. The commander walked up and down . 


in front of his little troop. The old warrior was ins- 
pired by the presence of danger with an uncommon 
courage. At a short distance in the steppe could be 
perceived some twenty men on horseback, they ap- 
peared to be Cossacks but amongst them were also some 
Baschkirs to be recognised by their lynx caps and fan- 
tastic dress. The captain went around his soldiers 
and said to them: “Children, let us to day fight for 
our Empress, and prove to the world, that we are 
brave men and true to our oath.” The soldiers gave 
proof of their zeal by a loud Hurrah. Schwabrin 
stood close to me and looked intentively upon the 
enemy. When the horsemen in the steppe became 
aware of the movement in the fortress, they formed 
a grcupe, and consulted together. The commander 
‘ ordered Iwan Ignatisch to turn the cannon upon them, 
' and fired it with his own hand. The ball passed over 
them without wounding any one. Thereupon they 
dispersed and disappeared, and the steppe again be- 
came deserted. 

Now Wasilissa Jegorowna arrived upon the wall, 
and with her came Mary, who would not leave her 


side. ‘“ Well, how goes the battle,” asked the come, 


mander’s wife, “ but where is the enemy. 
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“The enemy is not far,” said [wan ‘Kusmitsch, with 
God’s help all will be right. You are very much afraid 
Mary ? 

“ No, father,” said Mary: “When I am at home 
alone, I am more afraid. Thus speaking she glanced 
: at me and forced herself to smile, I involuntarily 
pressed the hilt of my sword, for I remembered that 
` I had received it from her hands the evening before, 
as if it were for the defence of my beloved. I felt 
my heart swelling. Iconsidered myself as her knight. 
I was anxious to show myself worthy of her confi- 
denge, and waited impatiently for the decisive hour. 

Just at that moment appeared from behind a hilt 
about half a werst distant from the fortress, fresh 
troops of horsemen, and the steppe was soon crowded 
with armed men, They had spears and bows, amongt 
them was to be seen sitting upon a white horse a man 
in a red coat, a bare sword in his hand. That was 
Pugatschew himself, When he pulled his horse in, 
several riders came around him, and upon his order 
as it seemed, four men separated from the group, and 
rode in full gallop close up to the fortress, We re- 
cognised in them our traitors. The one held a piece 
of paper over his cap, the other had the head of Julay 
upon his spear, which he threw to us over the palli- 
sades. The head of the poor Calmuk fell before the 
feet of the captain. The traitors called out “do not 
fire, but come out tothe emperor. The emperor is 
here.” 

“I shall give it to you,” exclaimed the captain. 
Ohildren, fire.’” 
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Our soldiers fired. The Cossak who held the paper 
fell from his horse, the others gallopped away, I 
looked towards Mary. Frightened at the sight of the 
bloody head, stunned by the discharge of the fire arms, 

she stood bereft of her senses. The commander called - 
. the corporal, and ordered him to take the paper from 
the dead Cossack. The corporal went out and returned . 
` leading the horse of the killed Cossack by the reins. ‘ 
He gave the writing to the commander. The captain 
read it, and then tore it to pieces. In the mean- 
time the rebels evidently set to work. The bullets 
soon whistled about our ears and some arrows stuck 
at our feet in the ground and in the pallisades. 

‘‘Wasilissa Jegorowna,” said the commander, “ this 
is not a place for ladies. Take Mary away, look 
she is half dead already,” 

Wasilissa Jegorowna, who was already used to 
bullets, looked towards the steppe, where grat pre- 
parations for ar attack were going on. Then she 
turned to her husband with these words: Iwan 
Kusmitsch, life and death are in God's hand — give 
your blessing to Mary. Mary go to your father.” 

Pale and trembling Mary knelt down before her 
father bowing her head, The old commander made 
three times the sign of the cross over her, then 
lifted her up, kissed her and said in a broken voice. 
My dear little Mary may you be happy! Pray: to 
God and he will not abandon you. Should you get 
a good husband may God ‘bless you with love and 
concord! Fare well, my beloved daughter. Wasi- 
lissa Jegorowna, take her away. Mary threw her 
arms around him and sobbed loudly. 
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“Let us now also take leave from each other,” 
said the commanders wife crying. “ Fare well my 
good dear husband, and pardon me if I have ever 
offended you. ” e 

“God bless you, God bless you, mother,” said: =” 
the commander embracing his wife. Now, return '. 
home, and let Mary put on a Sarafan (peasant’s dress)’ ™ 
if there is yet time for it.” The captain’s wife de- % 
parted with her daughter, I looked after Mary, she 
turned aud nodded to me. 

The captain now directed his whole attention to- 
wards the enemy. The rebels had clustered closely 
around their leader, and all at once dismounted. “Now ' 
stand firm” the captain exclaimed, “the storming 
will begin.” 

At that moment discordant screams rent the air, ' 
The rebels were seen running towards the fortress. 
Our cannon was loaded with cartridges. The comman- 
der allowed the enemy to approach elosely, and then 
fired the gun. The cartridges fell in the midst of the 
rebels, who ran to the right and left. The leader 
alone remained in the middle, cutting the air with his. 
sword and seemingly strongly encouraging them.... . 
Soon the screams and noises which had been silen- f 
ced for a moment were renewed. : 

“ Now, children,” said the commander: open the 
gates beat the drum! forward, march, let us make a 
sortie. ” 

‘The commander, Iwan Ignatitsch and myself, had . 
passed the gates; but the terrified garrison did not: 
move. ‘What do you stand still for children ? cried. 
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Iwan Kusmitsch. “It cannot be helped let us die 
bravely — that is the duty of a soldier !” 

Just then the rebels threw themselves upon us 
and forced their way into the fortress. The drum 
had ceased to beat. The garrison had thrown away: 
their arms. I had been knocked down, but got up 
and went together with the rebels into the fortress. 
‘The commander who was wounded in the head stood 
in the midst of some miscreants, who demanded the: 
keys from him, I hastened to his assistance, but 
several powerful cossacks seized me and bound me with 
their belts, ‘‘ We shall teach you to resist” they said, 
and dragged us through the streets. ‘The inhabitants 
came out of their houses with bread and salt. The 
bells were ringing. People called out in the streets, 
that the Emperor was waiting in the market place 
for the prisoners, and was ready to receive to oath of 
allegiance. The people were crowding towards that 
place in masses, and we were also taken there. 

Pugatschew was ‘sitting upon a chair before the 
house of the commander. He wore a handsome Cossaek 
Kaftan with gold lace, upon his head a’ high sable 
cap with gold trimmings. His face seemed known: 
tome, Theelders of the Cossacks surrounded him, 
the priest Gerassim stood pale and trembling near: 
the steps, holding the cross in his hand seemingly 
imploring pardon for the approching victims, In the 
middle of the place hasty preparations were made: 
for the erection of a gibbet. When we came near 
the Bashkirs drove the people away and brought us 
before Pugatschew. The ringing of the bell ceased. - 
‘There was a deep silences 
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“Which is the commander asked the usnrper: 
Our Uraednik stepped from among the crowd and 
pointed to Iwan Kusmitsch. Pugatschew threw a 
menacing look upon the old man and said, “How 
dare you to resist to me, your Emperor.” 

The commander, exhausted through loss of blood 
from his ‘wounds, collected his remaining strength 
and answered with a steady voice: “you are not my 
emperor, you are a thief, a felon and an impostor, 
do you hear.” Pugatschew darkly contracted his. 
frowning brows and made a sign with his white 
handkerchief. There upon some Cossacks seized the 
old captain and carried him to the gallows. Upon. 
the cross-beam was sitting astride the maimed Basch- 
kir whom .we wanted to question the day before. 
He held the cord in his hand, a minute after this I 
saw poor Iwan Kusmitsch drawn up. The second 
who was brought before Pugatschew was Iwan Igna- 
titsch. “ Take your oath” he said to him, “Iam your 
Emperor Peter Feodorowitsch!” - 

“ Yoy are not my Emperor!” answered Iwan Igna- 
titsch, repeating the words of his captain. ‘ You 
old boy, you are nothing but an imposter and a thief.” 

Pugatschew made another sign with his handker- 
chief, and the lieutenant was soon seen hanging at 
the side of bis commander. My turn came now. 
I-looked steadily at Pugatschew, ready to repeat the 
answer of my high minded companions; when to my 
great astonishments I perceived among the chiefs of 
the rebels Schwabrin his hair cut short and wearing a 
cossak Kaftan. He approached Pugatschew and whis- 
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pered something in his ear. “Hanghim” exclaimed 
Pugatschew without even looking at me. They 
threw the noose round my neck; [I began to recite a 
silent a prayer, full off sincere repentance, I asked 
God to pardon my sins, and to protect those who 
were dear to my heart. They were leading me to 
the gallows. ‘Fear not, fear not, said the murderers 
to me, perhaps with the intention to inspire me with 
courage, All at once I heard a voice exclaiming ; 
““stop ye sons of hell. .... wait a moment.” The 
murderers stood still. I turned round, and saw 
Saweljitsch at the feet of Pugatschew. ‘Have pity,” 
cried my peor servant. “What will you gain by 
killing the child: of my master! Let him go, you 
can get a handsome ransom for him: and if you are 
bent upon making a waring example, then let me 
be hung in his stead.” Upon a sign from Pugat- 
schew, I was liberated. : 

“ Our father grants you a free pardon,” they said 
to me, 

I cannot say that I was greatly rejoiced at my escape 
from the gibbet, nor that | was displeased at it. My 
sensations were very indistinct at the time. They took 
me again before the usurper and made me kneel down 
before him. Pugatschew tendered me his muscular 
hand. 

“Kiss the hand, kiss the hand,” they exclaimed 
around me. But I would have preferred the most ` 
atrocious punishment to such a degradation. 

“My dear Peter Andrejitsch,” whispered Sawel- 
jitsch in my ear, “Do not be obstinate? . It will not 
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hurt you, you can whipe your lips afterwards, kiss the 
malef , ... I meanto say, kiss his lordship’s hand. ” 

I did not move. Pugatschew drew back his hand 
and said, sarcastically, “The young man has lost his 
senses from joy. Lift him up.” 

They lifted me up, and set me free. I now remained 
a silent spectator of the rest of that horrid drama, 

The inhabitants took the oath of allegiance, One 
after another approached, kissed the cross, and bowed 
to the usurper. The soldiers of the garrison were also 
there. The tailor of the regiment, armed with his 
scissors, cut off their pigtails. They then shook them- 
selves and went to kiss Pugatschew’s hand, who, 
granted their pardon, and incorporated them into his 
band. All this lasted about three hours. At last 
Pugatschew rose and descended the steps, accompa- 
nied by the elders of the Cossacks. They brought him 
his richly-caparisoned white steed. Two Cossacks 
took him under the arm and lifted him into the saddle. 


lie announced to father Gerassim that he would dine 
at his house. 


At that moment I heard a female voice. Wasilissa 
Jegorowna, half undressed, her hair in disorder, was 
dragged out of her house by some robbers. One of 
them had already donned the captain’s dressing-gown. 
The others carried dresses, beds, boxes, tea-canisters, 
linen, and all sorts of household furniture. 

“ Have pity,” screamed the poor old lady, “ think of 
the Almighty, and take me to Iwan Kusmitsch.” 

All at once her eyes fell upon the gallows, and she 
recognised her husband. 
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“ Malefactors, murderers,” she exclaimed. “What 
have you done withhim? Ah! my good, brave, only 
husband! True pattern of a soldier's heart. You 
have withstood the Prussian bayonets, and the Turkish 
bullets. You have not lost your life in an a honest 


“Take away that old witch!” said Pugatschew. 

Thereupon a young Cossack struck her with his 
sword upon the head and she fell dead upon the steps. 

Pugatechew rode away. ‘The people ran after him. 


Er 


OHAPTER VIIL 


AN UNINVITED GUEST. 


Tre market-place was deserted. I still stood upon 
the same spot, and could not collect my ideas, so 
strongly was I was shaken by these events. 

The incertitude of Mary’s fate tormented me most 

“Where is she ? what has become of her ? was she 
enabled to hide herself, and is the place of her refuge 
a safe one? .... Full of anxiety I entered the 
houseofthe commander .... All was desolate, the 
tables, chairs, drawers, crockery, all was broken or 
taken away .... I mounted the little staircase, 
which led to the upper-room, and for the first time in 
my life, I entered Mary’s chamber. I saw her bed 
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turned over by the robbers, the drawers were broken 
in and pillaged. The little lamp was still burning, 
and the looking glass still hung between the two 
windows .... And where was the inhabitant of 
this modest maiden cell? A terrible idea passed 
through my brain. I imagined her in the hands of the 
robbers.... I felt a painful spasm at the heart -... 


I began to cry bitterly and called aloud the name of 


¢ 


my beloved ...: AL at once I heard a slight noise, 
and, from behind the wardrobe stepped Palascha, pale 
and trembling. 

‘Alas, Peter Andrejitsch!” she said, ringing her 
hands. “Alas! what a day! what sufferings!” 

“ Where is Mary?” I asked impatiently, “How 
fares Mary Iwanowna ? ” 

‘The young lady lives,” replied Palascha; “she is 
hid in the house of Akulina Pamphilowna.” 

“ In the house of the priest,” I exclaimed in terror : 
“Good God! Pugatschew is there ?” 

I ran out of the room into the street, and, without 
looking right or left, I arrived at the parsonage. There 
they were laughing, singing, and screaming. Pugats- 
chew was regaling himself with his guests. Palascha 
had followed me into the hall, holding an empty 
bottle in her hand. o 

‘For God’s sake, where is Mary Iwanowna?” I 
asked in the utmost excitement. ` 

“ The poor little dove lies upon my bed, there, be- 
hind this partition. Oh, Peter Andrejitsch, she was 
nearly lost ; but, God be praised, it ended well. The 
iualefactor had scarcely sat down to dinner, when tho 
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poor child awoke and began to groan. I nearly fell 
down from fear. He hai heard it. 

‘Who is groaning in thy house, old girl?’ he said. 

She answered the vagabond with alow curtsey “ my 
niece, my lord, she is ill since two weeks.” 

‘Is your niece young ?’ 

Yes, my lord, young. 

‘Let me see your niece, old girl.’ : 

My heart beat quickly; but it could not be helped.” 

The girl cannot get up and come to your. grace, 
I said. 

‘No matter, I shall go and see her.’ 

And, indeed, the scoundrel went behind the partition 
drew the curaints and looked at her with his falcon 
eyes. He was, however, satisfied. Will you believ, 
it, and my old man were both already prepared to die 
the death of martyrs. Good heavens, what a time we 
had to pass through. Poor Iwan Kusmitsch and poor 
Wasilissa Jegorowna, and Iwan Ignatitsch! What 
has he done, poor fellow. How is it that they have 
spared you? And how do you like Schwabrin? He 
has cut his hair round, and donned a Cossack dress, 
and enjoyes himself with them! A quick-witted chap, 
` it must he confessed. And when I spoke of my niece, 
wiil you believe it, he looked at me as if he wanted to 
pierce me with a knife: but he did not disclose any- 
thing, thanks to him, at least, for that.” 

Just then calls were heard from the company, among 
them the voice of father Gerassim. The guests called 
for wine, and the host called for his better half. The 
good lady made haste to return, advising me to go 
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home; lest the monsters, in their drunken rage, may 
get again hold of me. Somewhat tranquillised upon 
the fate of Mary, I returned to my lodgings, where 
Saweljtisch received me upon the doorsill. 

“Thank God,” he exclaimed when he saw me, “TI 
began to believe that the scoundrels had again got 
hold of you. Dear Peter Andrejitsch, will you believe 
it, the thieves have taken everything, cloths, linen, 
and kitchen-utensils, they have left nothing. But 
never mind. Thank God, they have left us our lives! 
But have you recognised the Hetman, sir?” 

“ No, who is he? 

“ How, do you not recollect my dear, that drunkard 
who at the inn where we stopped during the snow- 
storm, got the furcoat from you? Don’t you remem- 
ber the beautiful hareskin coat, which was quite new - 
and how the beast nearly tore it when he put it on.’ 

I was staggered. ‘There was no doubt that Pugat 
schew strongly resembled to my late guide. I con- 
vinced myself that he and Pugatschew were one and 
the same person, and now I understood why he had 
shown me mercy. [I could not but greatly wonder at 
the concatenation of events. A boy’s evat which I 


‘gave to a vagabond saved my life, and a drunkard who 


went from tap-room to tap-room took fortresses, and 
shook the Empire. 

“ Will you not eat something?” asked Saweljitch 
who was faithful to his habits. “There is nothing at 
home; I will see what I can get, and I will then 
prepare it for you.” — 

When left to myself, I considered what I had to do 
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next? ‘To remain ina fortress which is in the power 
of a traitor, or to follow his band, was unworthy of 
an officer. It was my duty to go there where I could 
serve my country in the present difficult circum- 
stances. ... But love called strongly upon me 
not to abandon Mary, to protect and defend her. 
Although I foresaw a speedy change in the affairs, I 
still had good cause to tremble, when I considered the 
danger of her position. 

I was interrupted in my mediations, by the arrival 
of a Cossack, who came saying: “ The great Emperor 
calls you.” i 

‘s Where is he then? I inquired ready to go. 

“ In the Commander's house,” replied the Cossack. 

“ After dinner our master went to the bath, and 
now he reposes. I assure your honour, it may be 
geen in every action of his that he is a great person, 
at dinner he has eaten two entire sucking pigs, and in 
the vapour bath he can endure a heat which even the 
Tartar Kurotsckin could not support. Indeed, he is 
a great man, in the bath as I have been told he has 
shown his imperial marks upon both sides of his chest ; 
upon one side the imperial double-headed eagle of the 


< size of a five kopek piece, and upon the other his own 


image.” 
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I did not consider myself bound to give my opinion; 


upon the matter, and therefore silently followed the 
Cossack to the house of the commander, picturing to 
myself on the road my meeting with Pugatschew and 
speculating upon the probable result of our interview. 

The reader may imagine that I did not feel very 
easy in my mind. F 
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When I approached the Commander’s house it was 
already dusk. The gallows with its victims stood 
horribly ont in the dark, The body of the Com- 
mander’s wife was still laying near the steps of the 
house, where two cossacks were on guard. The 
. Cossack who accompanied me went to announce me, 


| but returned immediately, and led me into the room, 


© where the day before I had taken such a tender fare- 
well of Mary. 

A strange scene presented itself to my view. Ata 
covered table upon which stood bottles and glasses, 
sat Pugatschew and ten of the elders of the cossacks, 
with caps on their heads and in coloured shirt-sleeves, 
excited by wine, with red faces and shining eyes. I 
missed among them Schwabrin and the Uraednik, the 
newly enlisted traitors, ‘‘ Ah! How is your honour 9 
said Pugatschew when he perceived me, “ Please to 
make room.” The company made room, and I sat 
silently down at a corner of the table. My neighbour, 
a young and good-looking cossack poured out for me 
a glass of very indifferent wine, which I did not drink, 
ĮI looked at the assembly with intense curiosity. Pugat- 


schew who occupied the first place, was leaning upon r 


the table, supporting his black beard with his broad 
fist. In his regular and sufficiently agreable phy- 
sionomy there was nothing savage. He often ad- 
dressed himself to a man of about fifty, whom he at 
times called count, and sometimes Timofejitsch, and 
several times he called him cousin. All behaved to 
each other like comrades, and they showed no par- 
ticular deference to the leader. They spoke of the 
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storming of the next day, of the success of the insur- 
rection and of future deeds. ‘They all boasted of one 
thing or another, each made some new propositions and 
openly opposed Pugatschew. In this extraordinary 
‘council of war it was decided to attack Orenburg—a 
daring undertaking which nearly resulted in a very 
sad a ! The campaign was to begin the next 


. day. 


“Now TTE said Pugatschew, “ before we 
return to rest let us sing my favourite song. Ischum- 
akow, begin!” 

My neighbaur began a meloncholy song of robbers, 
and the others joined in chorus, 

I cannot describe the impression this popular song 
:of the gibbet made upon me, sung as it was by pepole 
who, all of them, were destined, sooner or later, to 
grace it, Their sombre faces, their sonorous voices, 
and the melancholy expression which they gave to a 
text already full of meaning—all this produced in me 
a sort of poetical shudder, if I may use the term. The 
guests once more emptied thbir glasses, rose, and took 
leave of Pugatschew. I wanted to go with them; but 
_ Pugatschew called ont: 

“ Remain, I wish to talk with you,” 

‘We were left alone. For some moments there was 
_ @ mutual silence. Pugatschew looked at me steadily, 
’ only sometimes his left eye blinked, which gave his 
face an expression of extraordinary scorn and knavery. 
At last he broke into an immoderate laughter, ef such 
unfeigned hilarity, that I was also compelled to laugh 
, without, in fact, knowing what for. 
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“Well, my dear sir,”. confess you were in no small 
fear, when my boys threw the rope round your neck? 
was-not there a film over your eyes? And you wouid, 
no doubt, have been suspended had it not been for 
vour old servant.” 

I recognised, immediately, the old grey-beard. 

“Say, would you have ever believed that the maw 
who took you to the inn, was the great Emperor lim- 
self? (Iere he affected a mysterious and serious 
countenance.) You have sinned strongly against me,” 
he continued, “but I pardon you, on account of your 
good heart, and because you have rendered me a ser- 
vice, when I was obliged to hide from my enemies. 
but you shall sce I shall reward you in a more brilliant 
manner as soon as I come into the possession of my 
empire! If you only promise me now, to serve me 
with zeal.” 

The question of the scamp, and his impndence, 
seemed so ridiculous to me, that I could not help 
smiling. 


“What do you smile for?” he asked me gloomily, 


Do, you, perhaps, not believe that I am the great 
emperor. Answer me, openly.” 

I was perplexed. To acknowledge the vagabond 
as emperor was impossible for me. I considered that 
au unpardonable want of courage. If on the other 
side, I called him to his face an imposter, I risked my 
life, and although I was ready to die in the first access 
of rage, and before all the people, but, at present to me 
it seemed a useless bravado. I hesitated, Pugatschew, 
with a sombre countenance awaited my answer. At 
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last, (I still dwell with satisfaction and self-compla- 
ecucy upon the reminiscence of that moment) the sen- 
timent of duty prevailed over human weakness. I an- 
swered :— 

“ Listen, Pugatschew, I will speak openly with you: . 
judge for yourself, can I recognise you as the Emperor? ' 
You are a sensible man, and you would say that I ama ` 
hippocrite ?” 
‘‘Who am I then, according to your opinion?” 

said he. 

‘Heaven knows! but whoever you may be you 
play a hazardous game !” 

Pugatschew gave me a piercing look. 

‘You do not believe, then, that. I am the Emperor, 
Peter Feodorowitsch? Well then. But does not he 
win who dares? Has not, formerly, Grischka Otrep- 
jew (the true name of the false Demetrius,) mounted 
upon the throne? Think of me what you will, only 
yemain with me. What do you care about others, if it 
is not the rector it is the incumbent. Serve me 
honestly and faithfully and I will make a Field- 
marshal and a prince of you. What do you think 
am le i 

“ No.” I answered steadfastly. “I am a nobleman 


by birth. I have taken an oath of fidelity to the | - 


{Smpress, I cannot serve you. If you really wish 
ne well, then let me depart for Orenburg.” 
Pugatschew grew thoughtful.— 
“ And if I let you go,” he said, ‘“‘ do you promise to 
me, at least, not to do anything against me ? ” 
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«How can I promise that,” I replied, “ you know 
that I am not my own master. If I am not against 
you, I must go in spite of myself. You are, yourself, 
a commander now, and ask obedience from yours. 


How conld I refuse my services, if my services were 


required ? My life isin your hands; if you let me go. 


I shall be gratefult to you, if you kill me, then may 


God pardon you—but I tell you the truth.” 

My sincerity surprised Pugatschew. 

“Let it then be so,” he said, tapping upon my 
shoulder. “When I puinsh, I punish well, and when 
I pardon I pardon entirely. Go where you like, and 
do what you like. To-morrow we shall take leave of 
each other, now, go to sleep; I am tired myself.” 

I left Pugatschew and stepped out of the house. It 
was a still frosty night. The moon and the stars shone: 
brightly upon the market-place and the gibbet. In 
the fortress all was quiet and dark, only in the public- 
house there was yet alight to be seen, and the noise of 
some of the belated topers to be heard. I looked to- 
wards the house of the pastor. The door and shutters. 
were closed. All seemed to be qniet there. 

At home I found Saweljitsch, anxious about my 


long stay. When I told him of my liberation he , 


was exceedingly glad. 

“Praise and thanks to the Almighty,” he said, cros- 
sing himself. “The first thing in the morning we 
leave the fortress and depart, without looking back. I 
have prepared something for you to eat, beloved sir, 
take your supper and then sleep till to-morrow, as 
quietly as if you lay on the bosom of Christ.” 
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I took his advice, and after having supped with 
grea: appetite, I fell, bodily and mentally tired, asleep 
upon the bare boards. 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE SEPARATION, 


In the morning the beating of the drum woke me. J 
went to the place where the troops assembled. The 
hordes of Pugatschew were already mustering round 
the gibbet, upon which the victims of yesterday were 
still hanging. The Cossacks were on horseback, the 
soldiers under arms, with colours flying. Some cannons, 
among which I recognised our own, stood mount d 
upen the carriages. All the inhabitants were also as- 
sembled, excepting the usurper. Near the steps cf the 
commander’s house, a Cossack held a white horse, of 
the Arabian breed. I searched with my eyes for the 
body of the commander’s wife: it laid some way off, 
covered with a mat of bast. At last Pugatschew ap- 
peared. The people uncovered. He stood still upon 
the top of the steps and saluted all around. One °g 
the elders passed a sack-full of copper money to him 
which he threw by handfuls among the people. 
They fought for it with great ardour, and some 
were even wounded. Pugatschew was surrounded 
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by his chief associates, Schwabrin among them. 
Our eyes met. He could read in mine but con- 
tempt, and turned away with unfeigned exasperation. 
When Pugatschew perceived me among the multi- 
tude, he nodded, and called me to him. “ Listen,” 
he said, “ go immctdiately to Orenburg and tell in my 
name to the Governor and all the generals, that they 
may expect me ina week, Advise them to receive 
me with filial love and obedience, on pain of under- 
going the severest punishment. A happy journey, 
Sir.” Thereupon he turned to the people and pointing 
to Schwabrin, said: ‘“ Here children is your comman- 
der. You have to obey him in everything, and he 
has to answer to me for the fortress and for you.” I 
was thunderstruck at these words: Schwabrin the 
commander of the fortress! Mary remains in his power, 
Heavens, how will she fare ! 

Pugatschew descended the steps. His horse was 
brought to him, he sprang into the saddle without the 
assistance of the cossacks. 

At that moment, I saw Saweljitsch, advancing 
from the crowd, and approaching Pugatschew. He 
save him a paper. I could not imagine what all that 
meant. 

“What is it?” Pugatschew demanded sternly, 
“Read and you will see,” answered Saweljitsch. 
Pugatschew took the paper, and looked at ita long 
time witha meditating face. At last he said. “Why 
do you write so illegibly? Our princely eyes cannot 
make it out, where is my first sccretary.” A young 
man in the uniform of a corporal approached hastily, 
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“Read alond said the usurper giving him the paper.” 
— I was very curious to know what my man had to 
say to Pugatschew. The first secretary spelled aloud 
the following, 

“ Two dressing gowns, a linen one and a silken one 
with stripes. ..... . 6 roubles. 


+ “What does that honi’ < Asked Piyatiilow an- 
` grily. “Let him only read on’ "qiiel answered 


Saweljitsch. The secretary continued : 
“A uniform of fine green cloth. .... 7 roubles. 


White cloth trousers with frills. ..... 5 roubles. 
A dozen shirts of dutch linnen with ruffles. 10 roubles. 
A tea caddy and teathings........ , 2 $ roubles. 


«What nonsense is this?” Angrily exclaimed Pus 
gatschew.” What do I careabout your trousers with 
frills and tea caddies. 

Saweljitsch caughed and began to explain. “ Do 
you see, worthy sir, that is the list of the things be- 
longing to my master which the miscreants have 
robbed him of. , 

s What miscreants ?” Pugatschew exclaimed me- 
nacingly, 

“I beg pardon,” it wasa mistake replied Sawel- 
jitsch. ‘Not miscreants, but your boys who have 
appropriated to themselves every thing. 

Let him only read on. 

‘“‘ Read on,” said Pugatschew. 

The secretary continued : 

“ A cotton bed cover; and a silken one 4 roubles, 
« A coat of lined with fox skins and sables 40 roubles, 


.“* Besides a coat lined with hare skins presented 
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“te your grace at the inn 15 roubles, what is that 
“again,” exclaimed Pugatschew with a threatening 
look. I must confess I began to be afraid for my 
poor servant, who, wauted to enter into ‘explanations, 
but Pugatschew interrupted him: “How dare you 
trouble me with such trifles” he exclaimed taking: 
the paper from the secretary’s hands and throwing it 
in Saweljitsch’s face. ‘You old blockhead! they 
have taken something away from you — what a great 
misfortune — You old grey- beard ought to bless 
as long as your live my boys and myself, for not 
having suspended youand your master with the other 
traitors. ..., A coat with hare skins..... Do- 
you know that I have a good mind 2 have you 
skinned ?” 

“As you please” answered Saweljitsch. “ But I 
am a servant and must take care of my master’s pro- 
perty. ” 

' Pugatschew was for once in a forgiving temper. 
He turned and rode off without saying another word. 

Schwabrin and the elders followed him. 

The whole band marched away in complete order. 
The multitude accompanied him out of the fortress. 
Land Saweljitsch remained alone in the market place; 
he held his register in his hand and looked at it will 
deep concern. 

He wanted to profit by it, when saw how well I 
stood with Pugatschew, bnt his clever scheme did 
not succeed. I scolded him on account of his displa- 
eed zeal but could not help laughing, 

You may well laugh, sir, he said,” bat when you 
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will be obliged to buy, everything anew, you will 
see that it is by no means a laughing matter. 

I hastened to the house of the priest to see how 
Mary was. 

Akulina Pamphilowna whom I found very down- 
cast had but sad news to tell me. Mary had been 
seized during the night with a strong nervous fever. 
We went to see her. She was unconscious and light 
headed. When I approched noiselessly the bed and 
spoke to her she did not know me. I was struck 
by the sudden change in her appearance. I stooda 
long time silently before her,without listening to the 
words of father Gerassim and his wife, who I believe 
tried to console me. I was deeply moved by the 
sorrowful considerations which presented themselves 
to my mind. The desolate position of the poor un- 
protected orphan, who on a bed of sickness was 
obliged to remain in the midst of evil minded and 
savage rebels, exposed to all sort of dangers and 
whose very weaknesss and unprotected state was in 
itself an allurement to the unprincipled, 

It was Schwabrin whom I feared most, Being in- 
vested, as commander of the fortress with considerable 
powers by the usurper, he may dare anything to re- 
venge himself upon the innocent object of his hatred. 
What could I do? How assist her? How save her 
from the hands of the malefactor? There was but one 
way left to me. I decided upon going with the utmost 
speed to Orenburg and employ all my energy, to have 
the fortress of Belogorsk retaken as quickly as pos- 
sible. I took leave from the priest and his wife, and 
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entreated them to take care of her whom I already 
considered as my wife. Seizing the hand of the un- 
conscious girl, I kissed it with tears in my eyes. 

“ Fare well!” said the priest’s wife, accompanying 
me. ‘‘ are well, Peter Andrejitsch.” Perhaps we 
shall meet again in better times. Do not forget us, 
and write occasionally. Poor Mary Iwanowna has 
+ now no other protector than yourself.” Upon arriving 
in the market. place, I stopped for a moment, looked 
upon the gibbet, and bowed a farewell to it, then I 
left the fortress and took the road to Orenburg, ac- 
companicd by old Saweljitsch, who did not lose sight 
of me for a moment. 

I was walking on, lost in thought, when all at once 
I heard the trampling of horses behind me. I looked 
around and saw a Cossack galloping from the fortress 
and holding the bridle of another horse of the Baschkir 
race. He made signs to me, I stopped and soon re- 
cognised our Uraednik. He dismounted when he ar- 
rived close to us, and passing to me the reins of the 
other horse, be said : 

“Your honour! Our master presents you witha 
horse, and a fur coat of his own,” attached to the sad- 


dle was a coat lined with sheepskin. ‘And besides,” .- 


he added stammering, ‘“‘he sends you halfarouble . . . 
but... . I have lost the money onthe road... . 
you will kindly pardon me.” Saweljitsch looked at 
him angrily and grumbled: “ Lost on the road! And 
what was it that chinked in your breast-pocket, man 
without a conscience.” 

“What chinked in my pocket?” replied the Uraed- 
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nik not in the least abashed. “What are you dream- 
ing about old man. The reins chinked, but no half 
silver rouble !” 

“All right,” I said stopping the quarrel. “Thank 
him who has sent you in my name, and look on your 
road back for the half rouble, and if you find it, keep 
it for yourself.” 

“Iam much obliged to your honour,” he replied, 
turning his horse’s head. “I shall always mention 
your name in my prayers.” 

Thus saying he galloped back. and in another moment 
he was lost to sight. 

I put the fur coat on, mounted the horse and took 
Saweljitsch behind me. ‘“ You see, sir,” the old man 
said, “it was not altegether in vain that I have pre- 
sented my petition to that sconndrel ; he was ashamed 
the thief. Although this half starved Baschkir horse 
and this sheep-skin coat are not worth half as much 
as what they have taken from us the scamps, and 
what you yourself have given to him; but even this 
is useful, a copek from a miser is worth something. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SIEGE OF THE TOWN. 


When we approched Orenburg, we saw a great 
number of criminals with shaved-heads, and with faces 
disfigured by the pincers of the executioner. ‘They 
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worked at the fortifications under the direction of the 
soldiers of the garrison. Some removed upon carts 
the rubbish which filled the ditch, others raised the 
earth with shovels, Bricklayers were mending the 
walls of the town. At the town-gate, sentinels were 
posted and asked for our passports. When tho ser- 
jeant heard that I had come from the fortress of Belo- 
gorsk, he took me straight to the General. 

I found him in the garden. He was just inspecting 
the apple trees, which were already leafless, owing to 
the sharp breath of the autumnal wind, and to guard 
them fre the icy touch of the winter, he enveloped 
them wiil the assistance of the gardener carefully with 
warm straw. His face expressed tranquillity, health 
and benevolence. He was pleased to see me, and 
asked me to tell him all about the terrible events 
which I had witnessed. I related all. The old man 
listened attentively, lopping off in the mean time the 
withered branches of the trees. ‘‘ Poor Mironow !” 
He said, when I had finished my sad tale. “It isa 
pity! he was a brave officer, and Mrs. Mironow was 
a very amiable lady : how well she understood to pre- 
serve mushrooms! Well, and how fares Mary the 
daughter of the captain? Ireplied that she remained 
in the fortress with the wife of the parson. ‘ Oh, oh, 


; oh,” observed the General. “That is not right, not 


right at all. Who can rely upon the disciplin of 
these brigands. How will that poor girl fare?” I 
said it was not far from the fortress of Belogorsk, and 
his Excellency would probably soon send troops there 


‘in order to deliver the poor inhabitants. 
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The General shook his head with a doubtful expres. 
on. “We shall see, we shall see,” he said. * We 

shall speak further upon that subject. Come and take 
tea with me to-day, there will be a council of war; 
and you can give us accurate information about that 
criminal Pugatschew and his band, In the mean . 
time go and take some rest.” 
I went to the quarters which were assigned to me, , 
and where Saweljitsch was already installed. With 
impatience I waited for the evening. The reader will 
easily imagine that I did not miss to join a consulta- 
tion which was to have such an influence upon my 
destiny. ‘The appointed hour found me already at the 
Generals, 

I met there one of the gentlemen belonging to the 
civil service, if 1 recollect rightly, it was the director 
of the excise, a little round man with red cheeks, 
dressed in a siver laced coat. He inquired about the 
fate of Iwan Kusmitsch, whom he called godfather, he 
often interrupted me with questions and moral sen- 
tences which although they did not show a close ace 
quaintance with military matters, nevertheless proved 
him possessed of a good deal of sound sense and na- 

tural wit. In the mean time the other guests arrived. 
' When all had taken their seats, and tea had been 
passed round, the General in a clear manner explained 
the question, entering into the necessary details, 

‘¢ Now, gentlemen,” he continued, ‘‘ we have to decide 
how we shall behave towards the rebels, shall we take 
defensive or offensive measures? Both ways have 
their advantages. Offensive measures would most 
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likely lead to an earlier victory, whilst defensive ones 
would be surer and less dangerous .... Therefore 
let us take the votes in legal order—tbat is, we begin 
with the youngest in rank. “ Ensign Grinew,” he said, 
turning towards me, “let us hear, if you please, your 
opinion.” 

I stood up, and after describing in a few words Pu- 
gatschew and his band, gave it as my decided opinion, 
that it was impossible for him to resist regular troops. 

My opinion was very unfavorably received by the 
gentlemen belonging to the civil service. They saw 
in it youthful rashness and temerity. They were 
murmuring among themselves, and I clearly heard the 
word braggart which one of them half audibly pro- 
nounced. The General turned smiling to me “ En- 
sign Grinew! in a council of wer, the first voices are 
generally recorded for offensive measures, that is in 
the nature of the things.” 

“Now, Mr. Excise-Director, please to let us have 
your opinion.” 

The little man in the silver laced coat, quickly 
drank his third cup of tea, which contained no small 
admixture of rum, and answered to the General. 


“My opinion is, your Excellency, to act neither on 
` the offensive nor on the defensive.” 


“What do you mean, Mr, Director? inquired the 
astonished General.” There is no other method known 
in military tactics, all movements are either offensive 
or defensive .... 

“Tf your Excellency would try a hard cash movee 
ment against these rebels?” 
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“He, he, he! Your opinion is not so bad, military 
tactics permit indeed such movements, and we shall 
perhaps make use of your advice. Wecan put a price 
of seventy or a hundred roub‘es upon the head of the 
scamp . . from the secret funds .... 

Tn that case” interrupted the excise director. 
«I shall be called a Kirgise sheep, and not an excise 


director, if these scoundrels do not deliver their ` 


Fl cient to us bound, hand and foot. ” 

‘We shall yet consider that and talk it over” 
replied the general. ,, But at any rate, we must also 
ake military measures. Gentlemen give us your 
opinions in legal order. ” 

The members of the civil service were one and 
all against my proposition. They spoke of the 
little reliance that could be placed on the troops, of 
the uncertainty of success, of precaution and so on. 
They found it more reasonable to remain under the 
protection of the cannons behind a stone wall, than to 
try the success of arms in the field. At last when 
all of them had given their opinion, the general shook 
the ashes out of his pipe and held the following 
speech. “Gentlemen!” I must declare to you, that 
on my part I am of the same opinion as Ensign 
Grinew, an opinion which is in accordance with all 
the rules of sound tactics, which generally prefer 
offensive measures. ” 

Here he stopped and began to fill again his pipe. 
My vanity triumphed. I looked proudly upon the 
civil service men, who with discontented and anxious 
faces, whispered among themselves. 
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“ Bat Gentlemen” the General continued emitting 
at the same time a deep sigh and a dense cloud of 
smoke : still I dare not venture, to take upon my- 
self so great a responsibility, when the safety of the 
provinces, entrusted by her Imperial Majesty to my 
care, is at stake. And thus I join my voice to that 
ofthe majority, which hasjust decided that it is more 
reasonable and less dangerous, to wait for the siege 
of the town, and to repel the enemy’s attacks with 
our artillery, and when ever it is possible by sorties, 

It was now the turn of the civil service men to 
look at me sneeringly. ‘The council dispersed. I 
could but pity the weakness of that -honourable war- 
rior, who against his own conviction had decided upon 
following the advice of men inexperienced and igno- 
rant in the art of the war. 

Some days after this glorious consultation we heard, 
that Pugatschew, faithful to his promise, was ap- 
proaching Orenburg. From the walls I saw the army 
of the rebels, and it seemed to me as if their members 
had augmented tenfold since the last storming which 
I had witnessed. They had also cannons, which Pu- 
_ gatschew had taken from the small fortress which he 
- had already reduced. Remembering the decision of | 
- the council I foresaw a long and tedious imprison- 
ment in the walls of Orenburg and nearly cried from 
vexation. I shall not describe here the siege of 
Orenburg ; it belongs to the pages of history and is 
not a fit subject for family memoirs, I shall only 
briefly mention, that in consequence of the inadver- 
tency of the local authorities, it became a source of 
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great calamity to the inhabitants, who had to suffer 
from famine and all sort of evils. The life in Oren- 
burg was as may be readily imagined insupportable. 
All expected in painful suspense the final catastrophe. 
The dearth of provisions was exhorbitant. ‘The 
cannon balls that fell in the houses were scarcely 
noticed, even the attacks of Pugatschew were at last 
unable to excite the general interest. 

‘Time pressed heavily upon me, as day after day 
passed slowly and uniformly away. From Belogorsk 
Thad received as yet no letter: I felt the separation 
from Mary more and more deeply, the uncertainty 
of her fate was a torture tome. My only pass time 
were sorties, I was indebted to Pugatschew for a 
good horse, which partook of my small allowance, I 
rode every day outof the town to exchange some 
shots with the partisans of Pugatschew. The advan- 
tage in these encounters remained in general with our 
adversaries, who had plenty to eat and to drink, and 
had better horses. ‘The sober town cavalry could 
not reach them. Some times even our hungry in- 
fantry marched against them, but the deep snow 
prevented us from undertaking something effectual 
against the rebel flankers. ‘he artillery thundered 


-in vain upon the walls, and when brought into the 


. field it sunk and could not be moved by the half 


starved horses, Thus circumscribed was our military 
activity. This it was, the officials of Orenburg had 
called foresight and prudence. Once we had succeeded 
in beating and dispersing a considerable number of 
the rebels; when I met a Kossack who had remained 
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behind his comrades, IT was just in the act of cutting 
him down with my turkish sword, when all of a 
sudden he lifted his cap and called to me: Good day. 
Peter Andrejitsch, how are you ? 

I looked at him and recognized our Uraednik, 1 
was over joyed to see him. “How are you, Maxi- 
mitsch,” I said to him, “when have you left Be- 
logorsk.” 

“ Only yesterday, dear Peter Andrejitsch,” Ihave 
a letter for you. : 

‘‘Where, where,” I exclaimed, bewildered with 
joy. “There it is’? answered Maximitsch, putting 
his hand in his breast poket. ‘“ I was obliged to 
promise to Palascha to deliver it to you in one way 
or another.” ` 

He then tendered me a folded paper and galloped 
away. I opened itand read trembling the following 
lines: 

“Tt was the will of the Almighty, that I should 
lose at once father and mother; I am alone in the 
whole wide world without relation and without pro- 
tector. I now appeal to you, knowing, that you 
were always kindly disposed towards me, and that 
you willingly assist every one. I only pray to God 
that this letter may in some way reach you. Maxi- 
mitsch promised to deliver it. Palascha has also 
heard from Maximitsch, that he sees you often at a 
distance when you make sorties, and that you do 
not take care at all of yourself, and do not thimk of 
those who with tears in their eyes, pray to God for 
your welfare. I have been a long time ill When 
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I recovered. Mr. Schwabrin, who is here Commander, 
in my father’s place, has forced the priest Gerassim, 
threatening him with Pugatschew, to give me into 
his custody. Now I am a prisoner in our house. 


Mr Schwabrin wants to force me to marry him. He | 


pretends to have saved my life, by not denouncing the 


deceit of the parson’s wife, when she told the male- ° 


factor that I was her niece. But I should prefer to 
die than become the wife of such a man as Schwa- 
brin. He treats me very harshly and threatens, that 
if I do not change my mind, and consent to his pro- 
position, he will take me to camp of that murderer 
—- and, make me undergo the fate of Louisa Char- 
tow. I have asked him to give me time. He said he 
would still wait three days, but if after three days I 
do not marry him, he will have no mercy upon me. 
Alas, dear Peter Andrejitsch! You are my only pro- 
tector. Take pity upon the poor orphan. Ask the 
general and all the Commanders, to send us instant 
succour, and come yourself if possible. 
I remain your devoted, 
Mary Mironow. 

_ After having read this letter I nearly lost my senses, 
I hastened to town, mercilessly spurring my tired 
horse. Onthe road I considered the means of saving 
this poor girl, but could not imagine anything practi- 
cable. I had scarcely reached the town, when I ran 
to the general, He walked up and down the room 
smoking his meerschaum. When he saw me he stop- 
ped. My looks must have surprised him; he en- 
quired anxiously the cause of my hasty appearance. 
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“In your Excellency,” I saidto him, * all my hopes 
are centered! I come to youas I would come to my 
own father: I conjure, in the name of the Almighty, 
not to refuse my request, for, the happiness of my 
whole life depends upon it.” 

“What is it then, my dear,” asked the astonished 
old man, “ what can I do for you? speak.” 

“ I ask your excellency for a batallion of soldiers and ` 
fifty Cossacks, to retake the fortress of Belogorsk.” 

The general looked at me in astonishment; he 
seemed to think I was bereft of my senses, which was 
very nearly the case. 

“ How can you manage to retake the fortress of Be- 
logorsk ?” he said at last. 

á powt: for the result,” I exclaimed, “ only let. 
me go.” 

“No, young sir,’ he returned, shaking his jen 
“the distance is so great, that it will be easy to cut 
your communication with the strategical centre, and 
to achieve a complete victory over you’ A disrupted 
communication !.... 

I became frightened when I — him enter upon 
military disquisitions, and therefore hastened to inter- 


_ Tupt him.” 


*The daughter of Captain Mironow,” I said, “‘ has 
written to me. She appeals for help, Schwabrin | 
wants to force her to marry him.” 

“Ts it possible? O, this Schwabrin is an arch 
scoundrel! If he fallsinto my hands I shall have him 
tried in eight hours, and he shall be shot upon the 
walls of the fortress. In the mean time, however, we 
must take patience.” i 
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“Take patience!” I exclaimed, beside myself. 

‘He will marry Mary Iwanowna,” 

“ Well, and what then ?” replied the general, “ that 
is, after all, no great misfortune. It may be better for 
her to be the wife of Schwabrin, who is now in a po- 
sition to protect her. When, afterwards, he is shot, ` 
then, with the Lord’s help, other suitors will come. 
Amiable widows do not become old maids; that is, I 
meant to say, a widow finds easier a husband than a 
maiden.” 

“I shall sooner die,” I ecxlaimed, in a rage, “ than 
leave her to Schwabrin.” 

“That is it,” said the old general. “Now I under- 
stand it. You are, it seems, in love with Mary. That 
is another matter. Poor boy, what can I do? Buta 
batallion of soldiers and fifty Cossacks I cannot give 
you. That expedition would be a madness. I could 
not take the responsibility of it.” 

I bowed my head down, despair began to seize upon 
me. Allat once an idea passed through my head— 
what it was the reader will find in the next chapter, 
as the ancient novel writers used to say. 


CHAPTER XL 


AMONG THE REBELS, 


I err the general and hastened to my lodging 
Saweljitsch received me with his usual exhortations _ 
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“What pleasure can it procure you, sir, to have to 
do with these drunken robbers! Is this fit for a 
nobleman? God knows how it happens. You run 
into danger for nothing. If we had to fight Turk or 
Swede, it would not matter so much, but it is really a 
shame, to mention the enemy!” 

I cut his sermon short with the question : 

‘How much money have I, altogether ?” 

“Jt will be enough,” he replied, with a smiling 
countenance. “In spite of the scoundrels looking in 
war, nook and corner, I have been able to hide 
some.’ 

Thereupon he took out a latze netted purse full of 
silver. 

“ Now, Saweljitsch,” I said, ‘“ give me half of it, the 
remainder I leave to you. I am now going to 
Belogorsk.” 

“ My dearest, my best Peter Andrejitsch,” said the 
good old man, with a trembling voice : “ what induces 
you to go there at the present time, when one cannot 
make a step without encountering the robbers. Take, 
at least, your parents into consideration, if you have 
none for yourself, Where will you go to? and 


of the globe.” 

But I was resolved. 

“ It is too late now to consider,’ I answered, “I 
must go, it cannot be helped. Do not fret Saweljitsch, 
Providence is kind; let us hope we shall meet again ! 


>. h 


i 
what for? Wait a little longer and the troops will ; 


arrive, they will capture those scoundrels, and then, in ; 
the name of heaven, you may go to the four quarters ` 
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But listen, be not too scrupulous; and do not allow 
yourself to be wanting anythiug. Buy everything you 
require. If, in three "EA E dg not return, the money 
belongs to you, and . 

“Do you imagine, ar interrupted Saweljitsch 
“that I let you go alone.” Do not even dream of 
it. If you want absolutely to go, I must go with you, 
and should I walk all the way, I shall not leave you.” 

“What? Ishall remain behind these safe walls 
without you! I should be mad, Say what you like, 
I go with you.” 

I knew by experience that it was useless to discuss 
the point with Saweljitsch, and therefore allowed him 
to get all ready for the journey. In half an hours 
time I mounted my good horse and Saweljitsch a mi- 
serable hack which one of the inhabitants had given 
him for nothing, not being able to feed it any longer 
We came to the town gate, the sentinels let us pass 
unquestioned, and we soon left Orenburg behind us. 

It was already towards evening. Our way lay close 
to a village called Berdo, the lurking ple of Pugats- 
chew. ‘The road was covered with snow, but traces 
of horses feet were seen all over steppe. I rode in a 
sharp canter, and Saweljitsch could scarcely follow me, 
calling out at every moment; slacken your pace for 
heaven's sake ; pray do not hurry so. My poor beast 
cannot keep up with yours. What are you in such a 
haste for? If we were going to a feast—but here, 
before one is aware of it, he is under the hand of the 
hangman. Peter. Andrejitsch .... my dear Peter 
Andrejitsch .... Godin heaven? “ He is lost the 
son of my master,” 
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We soon perceived the twinkling of the lights in 
Berdo. We rode along the ditches, which were the 
natural fortifications of the place. Saweljitsch fol- 
lowed me without interrupting his plaintive appeals. 
I hoped to pass the village unnoticed, when all at 
once I saw close hefore me five peasants armed with 
clubs, That was the avant-garde of Pugatschew’s 
camp. We were challenged, Not knowing the pass- 
sword, I wanted to ride on silently. But they imme- 
diately surrounded me, and one of them seized the 
reins of my horse. I drew the sword and struck the 
peasant on the head. His cap saved him, but he stag- 
gered and let the reins go. The others became fright- 
ened and took to their heels, I profited by the occa- 
sion, spurred my horse and galloped away. j 

Under cover of the advancing night, I was already 
out of danger, when looking around I missed Sawel- 
jitsch. The poor old man was not able to escape from 
the robbers with his lame horse. What could I do? 
I waited a few minutes for him, but was soon con- 
vinced that he was arrested, and therefore returned to 
liberate him. 

When I approached the ditch, I heard a noise in the 
distance and several voices, among them that of my Sa- 
weljitsch. I rode quicker and found myself soon again 
amidst the peasants, who had stopped me some mi- 
nutes before. They had torn Saweljitsch from his 
horse, and were just about to bind him. They 
were rejoiced at my coming, threw themselves 
screaming loudly upon me, and dragged me off the 
horse, One of them, as it seemed their superior, an- 
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nounced that he would take us straight to the Emperor. 
« And our father,” he added, “ has only to say if we 
are to hang yon immediately or if we shall wait till 
daylight. I did not make any resistance, nor did 
Saweljitsch, and the sentinels took us away in triumph. 

We passed the ditch and entered the extensive vil- 
lage. There was a light in each house. Screams 
and noises everywhere. In the streets we met plenty 
of people; but nobody took notice of us in the dark or 
recognised in me an officer from Orenburg, We were 
led to a small house at the corner of a street. Before 
the door stood some barrels of wine, and two cannons. 
‘‘ Here is the palace,” said one of the peasants. ‘ You 
shall immediately be announced.” He entered the 
dwelling. I glanced at Saweljitsch; he made the sign 
of the cross, and murmured his prayers. 

I waited a long time, at last the peasant came out 
again and eaid to me: “ enter, our master has ordered 
to admit the officer.” 

I entered the house or the palace as the peasants 
called it. The appartment was lit by two tallow can- 
dies, the walls were papered with gold paper; as to 
the rest, everything looked like in an ordinary cottage ; 
there was a table and benches, a washing cann sus- 
pended upon a string, a towel upon a nail, an oven 
fork in the corner, and a large hearth, filled with pots. 
and sauce-pans. Below the images of the saints sat ! 
Pugatschew in a red kaftan, a high cap on his head, 
Around him stood several of his chief companions in 
hypocratical submission. It could be seen that the 
news of the arrival of an officer from Orenburg had 
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excited a strong curiosity in the leaders, and they were 
prepared to receive me triumphantly. Pugatschew 
recugnised me ata glance, and his artificial dignity 
vanished at once, ‘Ah, it is you!” he exclaimed 
with vivacity : “how are you? what brings you here ? 

I replied that I had travelled on private business, 
and his men had stopped me. 

What was mv business? he asked me. 

I did not know what to answer. Supposing that I 
would not speak before witnesses, Pugatschew turned 
to his com~ades and told them to leave the room. All 
obeyed except two who did not move from their 
places. 

“ Speak boldly in their presence,” said Pugatschew 
to me: “TI have no secrets with them.” I glanced at 
the confidants of the pseudo-prince: The one, a week 
curbed down old man, had nothing striking in him, 
with the exception of a blue ribbon that hung across 
his shoulders over his grey frock. The other however 
I shall not forget as long as I live. He was a tall 
strong broad shouldered man about forty-five years 
old. His thick red beard, his grey shining eyes, his 
slit nostrils and reddish spots upon his forehead and ` 
cheeks, gave to his broad face which was marked by : 
the small pox an indescribable expression, He wore 
a red shirt, Kirgise gown and Cossack trousers. The 
former, (as I afterwards learned,) was a deserter, cor- 
poral Beloborodow, the latter Afanassi Sokolow, with 
the nickname Chlopuscha, a convicted criminal who 
had twice escaped from the mines of Siberia, In 
Spite of the emotions, which so exclusively dominated 
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me then, the society in which I found myself thus un- 
expectedly, greatly interested my imagination. Pu- 
gatschew by his question made me recollect myself. 

“Well, speak, why have you left Orenburg?” 

At that moment a curious idea struck me. It scemed 
to me that providence, which for the second time had 
brought me into collision with Pugatschew, had 
thereby given me the means to execute my intentions. 
I determined to use those means and before I had ma- 
tured my plans I answered Pugatschew question. “ I 
wanted to go to Belogorsk, to liberate an orphan girl, 
which is ill-used there. Pugatschew’s eyes shot fire. 
“ Which of my men,” he called out, dares to ill-use an 
orphan? If he has an iron head he shall not esczpe 
my justice. Speak, who is the guilty wretch ? 

‘‘Schwabrin is the guilty,” I replied. “He keeps 
that girl, which you have seen at the house of thie 
parson ill in bed, in close confinement, and wants tu 
marry her by main force. 

‘‘Schwabrin shall pay for that!’ exclaimed Pugats- 
chew menacingly ? I will show him what it is to dare 
me, to act arbitrarily and do injustice to people. 
I shall have him hung. “ Allow me to speak one word,’ 
said Chlopuscha. ‘You were in a hurry to make 
Schabrin commander of the fortress, and now you are 
in a hurry to hang him.” You have already offended 
the Cossacks by giving them a nobleman for a com- 
mander, now you want to frighten the nobles by 
punishing them upon the first complaint, 

“I do not see any reason for sparing or pardoning,” 
said the old man with the blue ribbon. “ Let Schwa- 
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brin be punished; but it would be as well to take the 
. ensign to task, to let us know what were the reasons 
that brought him here. If he does not recognize you 
as the Emperor, what business has he to call upon you 


for justice—and if he does recognize you, why did he - 


remain till this day in Orenburg, with those who resist 


your power. Let him be properly examined, I havea | 
strong inclination to believe that the commander of ` 


Orenburg has sent him here.” 

I found the logic of the old sinner quite correct. 
A shudd.r passed through my frame as I considered 
in whose hands I had fallen. Pugatschew saw my 
embarrassment and said : 

“ Well, my dear sir, my fieldmarshal does not seem 
to be very far from the trath—what is your opinion 
about the matter ?” 

The raillery of Pugatschew gave me my courage 
again, and I answered coolly, that I was in his power, 
and he may do with me as he pleased. 

“Very well,” said Pugatschew, “now tell me in 
what condition did you leave the town ?”’ 

« Thanks to God, all was very well,” I replied. 

“ Very well, repeated Pugatschew, “ But the 
people die by hunger.” 

It was indeed so; but remembering my oath and 
honour as an officer, I insisted that all that was but a 
rumour, and that they had in Orenburg as much pro- 
visions as they wanted,” 


“ You see, interrupted the old man, “he tells you . 


lies in your face. All the deserters are agreed in that, 
that hunger and pestilence are raging in Orenburg, 
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that they were roduced to eat the flesh of beast 
that died of disease, and that they were glad to get 
even such food. But this gentleman assures us that 
there is plenty of everything. If you have made up 
. your mind to hang Schwabrin, then let this brave 
. young gentleman be hung upon the same great, 
: that one may not envy the other.” 


The bitter words of that confounded old man | 


appeared to make an impression upon Pugatschew. 
Chlopuscha began to contradict his collegue. “When 
will you leave off,’ he said to him. ‘ You want 
always to slaughter and hang. What a barbarian you 
must be? Look at yourself, how caduke you are, , 
already with one foot in the grave, and still wanting 
to deprive others of their life. It seems as if you had 
as yet not enough blood upon your conscience ?” 

‘‘ What a saint you have become,” replied Belo- 
borodow, ‘ From whence comes your pity ?” 

‘‘ Tt is true,” said Clopuscha, ‘‘ I am also a sinner, I 
also have spilled Christian blood. But I have killed 
my adversary and not murdered my guest—in the 
open air, upon the cross-road in the forrest, and not in 
the house, in his bed—with hatchet and bullet, and 
not with a woman’s glib tongue. 

The quarrell would have grown serious, had not 
; Pugatschew here interposed. 

‘‘ It matters little,’ he said, ‘‘ if half a dozen nobles 
from Orenburg or elsewhere are hung or not, but if 
*wo of my most intimate advisers fall out, then the 
good cause is in danger, therefore, my two good 
friends shake hands and drink a glass to the health of 
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your Emperor. And you, young man, tell me truly 
what has brought you here, for it is not, to tell me 
that Schwabrin is a scoundrel that you left Orenburg 
and came tome. ‘The two counsellors of Pugatschew 
looked in sullen silence upon each other, neither con- 
vinced nor reconciled. During that time Pugatschew 
had filled the glasses, and called a cossack to bring 
more wine. I considered what I had best to say, andl 
decided upon confessing my love to Mary, as the only 
means to extricate myself from that critical position 
and regain his confidence. When he, therefore, turned 
towards me, expecting my answer, I said: “If I did 
not at once tell you what induced me to leave Oren- 
burg and to come to you, it was not from want of con- 
fidence in you, nor from a wish of deceiving you in 
any way, but simply.because I felt a strong repugnance 
to speak of my private affairs in the presence of 
strangers, and you must confess that your two advisers, 
however meritorious they may be in every respect, 
are entire strangers tome. As I now, however, am 
placed in such a position that I mnst either pass for a 
spy in your eyes, or speak out freely, I have deter- 
mined to tell you all, even in their presence, During | 
my stay in the fortress of Belogorsk, I have made the 
acquaintance of the young lady whom you have zeen 
ill in bed, at the house of the priest Gerassim, a mutuél 
attachment had sprung up between us, and we became 
affianced lovers, and had been so when you took the 
fortress. After my leaving Belogorsk for Orenburg, 
Schwabrin who had also sued for her hand, and whom 
she had rejected, took advantage of my absence, and 
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of his being commander of the fortress, carried her 
away from father Gerassim, and by confinement and 
ill-treatment wants to force her to become his wife. 
When I heard of it, I determined in spite of every 
danger to assist her, and confiding in your sense of 
justice, I came to you, and now that you know all, and | 
that I am entirely in your power, decide as best you | 


; think. 


Pugatschew had listened attentively to all I said, 
and after I had finished he sat for some minutes in a 
thoughtful mood, then turning to me, and waving his 
hand to Beloborodow, who wanted to say something, 
he said: “I have decided, and you shall see tha: i 
know how to be just. In the morning you go wit): 
me to Belogorsk, and now go and lay down in the next 
house, where there is a bed, and be ready with the 
break of day to accompany me.” He then called a 
Cossack, and told him to show me to bed. 

The fatigues I had undergone during the day hai! 
their effect upon me, and J had scarcely laid down, whe: 
{ fell fast asleep, and did not wake till I was shook in 
the morning by a cossack who told me that the Em- 
peror was waiting for me. 

_I found Pugatschew already waiting in a kibitka of 
‘ very decent appearance, drawn.by three horses. He 
: motioned to me to sit down next to him. I took my 
place, and he ordered the coachman to depart. My 
heart beat quickly. The horses started, the little bells 
tingled, and the kitbitka rolled away ... . 

«Stop, stop !’ screamed a voice, which I knew but too 
well, and I saw Saweljitch, who came running towards 
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us. ‘‘ My dear Peter Andrejitsch,” exclaimed my 
follower, “do not abandon me in my old days, amongst 
those rob.... 

“ Ah, is you old Greybeard,” said Pugatscliew to 
him, ‘Do we meet again! Wellsit down here upon 
| the box with the coachman.” 
` “Thanks to you, dear sir, thanks to you,” said 

Saweljitch, taking his place. ‘ May God let you live 
a hundred years, and give you health, because you have 
taken pity upon an old man, and have consoled him. 
During my whole life-time I shall pray for you, and 
as to the hare-skin coat, I shall never mention it any 
more.” 

That hare-skin coat might have finally exasperated 
Pugatschew seriously. Happily the usurper either 
did not hear the allusion, or would not notice it. The 
horses trotted on; the people in the street stood still, 
and bowed humbly. Pugatschew acknowledged on 
all sides. We were soon out of the village and the 
kibitka flew over the even road. 

It may be easily imagined, how excited I was ait the 
time. In a few hours I was to sce her whom I had 
already given up as lost. J pictured to myself our r 
-imecting .... I also pondered upon the destiny of ; 
the man, who held my fate in his hands, and with } 
whom I was, through a curious coincidence of circum- $ 
stances, connected by a mysterious tie: I recollected 
the sanguinary propensities, the spontaneous cruelty 
of the man, who now was to become the liberator of 
my beloved! Pugatschew did not know that she was 

the daughter of Captain Mironow: the exasperated 
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Schwabrin might disclose everything—he could also 
learn the truth by other means . . . What will then 
become of Mary? .., . IJ shuddered at the idea. 

All at once Pugatschew interrupted my meditations 
with the question: “ What has made you so thought- 
ful ?” 

“How should I not be thoughtful,” I replied, “TI 
am an officer and a nobleman. It was but yesterday 
that I fought against you, and to-day I ride with you 
m the same carriage, and the happiness of my whole 
life depends upon you.” 

“What then?” asked Pugatschew, “are you 
afraid ?” 

I answered, that as he had pardoned me already 
once, I not only counted now upon his forbearance but 
also upon his assistance. 

“You are right, by heavens,” said the usurper. 
“ You saw with what suspicion my companions looked 
on you; nay, the old man insisted yet, this morning, 
upon your being a spy, and wanted you to be put to the 
torture, and hung afterwards ; but I resisted,” he added 
in a subdued voice, so that Saweljitsch and his Tartar 
coachman should not hear it, “ for I remembered your 
hair-skin coat and the glass of spirits you gave me. 
You see, I am not so blood-thirsty a monster as your 
/ people make me out.” 

I recollected Belogorsk, but I felt the impolicy of 
contradicting him, and therefore remained silent. 

‘What do they say of me in Orenburg,” he asked, 
after a short pause. 

“ They say it is hard to get rid of you. It must be 
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confessed, you have made the world speak of you?” 

The face of the usurper expressed satisfied vanity. 
“Tt is true,” he said, ‘I can make war as well as. 

anyone. Have they heard, in Orenburg, of the battle 


x a have fought at J usegowa? Forty generals were 


killed, and four armies defeated. Do you think the 
King of Prussia can do as much?” 

The bragging of the robber chief seemed ludicurous. 
to me. 

“ IDo you think,” said I to him, “ you could beat the: 
great Frederic? 
=“ Why not? Do I not beat your generals who have 
beaten him. Till now I was always successful. Give 
me a little more time and I shall yet do greater things, 
when I have once taken Moscow.” 

‘You then really intend to attack Moscow?” 

The usurper grew pensive, and, after awhile, said, 
half audibly : 

“God knows! my road is steep and narrow ; I have 
not liberty enough to act; my companions grumble 
too much. They are scamps, and I must be always 
upon my guard. At the first defeat they will try to 
save their necks by selling my head.” 


“You see,” said I to Pugatschew, “it would be > 


better for you to retire betimes from them, and trust to 
the mercy of the Empress ?” | | 
Pugatschew smiled bitterly. 
“No,” he said. ~ It is too late for me to repent. I 
may succeed after all! Grischka Opatrejew has also 


reigned in Moscow! ” 
“ But do you also know his end? He was thrown 
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out of the window, cut to pieces, burnt to cinders and 
his ashes were put into a cannon and fired to the 
winds.” 

“‘ Listen,” said Pugatschew, with a sort of wild en- 
thusiasm, “TI shall tell you a fable which I have heard 
’ an my infancy, from an old Kalmouk woman. Once 
upon a time the eagle asked the raven :—‘ tell me my +. 
good raven how is it that your race lives to the age of k 
three hundred years, whilst we eagles only live to the 
age of thirty three ?’—' The reason, my good sir, is, 
Þecause you devour your prey alive whilst we live 
upon dead carcasses.’ The eaglo thought, well, I 
shall try that too. They thereupon went out together 
and found a dead horse. They alighted upon it. The 
raven began to feed and enjoyed it. The eagle tried 
several morsels, then shook his pinions, and said to the 
raven :— Nay, brother raven, rather than live three 
hundred years upon dead horses, I once feast upon a 
live victim, and then let fate do its worst.—How do 
you like this Kalmouk fable 2?” 

“ There is a deep meaning in it,” I said. ‘ But to 
live by rapine and murder is, in my opinion, to live 
upon carrion.” 

Pugatschew looked at me with amazement, but dia « 
not reply. We remained both silent, each lost in his . 
own thoughts. Š 

The Tartar began a melancholy song. Saweljitsch 3 
was nodding his head, slumbering upon the box The 
kibitka flow along the even road over the frozen 
snow .... Atonce there appeared before my eyes 
the shores of the Jaik, the village with the palli- 
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sades, and the church with the belirey . . . in another 
quarter of an hour we centered the fortress of 
Belogorsk. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ORPHAN. 


We drove to the commander’s house. The people re- 
cognised Pugatschew’s carriage, and followed us in 
masses. Schwabrin received the usurper upon the 
stairs. He wore a Cossack dress and had allowed his 
beard to grow. The traitor helped Pugatschew to 
descend, and tried to express his joy and his zeal in the 
most rampant terms. When he perceived me he be- 
came crest-fallen, but soon rallied, and offered me his 
hand, saying : 

“You also, belong tous now. It should have been so 
long ago.” 

I turned away from him without answering. 

My heart bled when we entered the well-known 
room. in which, the brevet of the late captain was still 
hanging upon the wall, like a complaining epitaph of 
the past. 

Pugatschew sat down upon the same sofa on 
which Iwan Kusmitsch, was in the habit of taking 
his nap, generally lulled to sleep by the grumbling 
of his spouse. Schwabrin himself served brandy to 
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his chief, who, emptying his glass, pointed tome 
and said, “fill also a glass for this gentleman.” 
Schwabrin presented one to me, but I again turned 
away from him. He scemed to have lost entirely 
his presence of mind. Withhis usual sharp-sighted- 
ness he had, no doubt,divined that Pugatschew was 
dissatisfied with him. He was afraid of him and +: 
mistrusted me. Pugatschew questioned him about 
the state of the fortress, about the rumors which cir- 
culated concerning the enemy’s troops and other sime- 
lar subjects. All at once he asked him unexpectedly, 
«Tell me what sort of girl is that which you keep 
a close prisoner? Show her to me.” 

Schwabrin turned pale as death “ My Lord” he 
said with a tremvling voice. .... she is not a pri- 
soner she isill, . .. . she isin the upper room.” 

“Then take me to her” said the usurper rising 
Further excuses were unavailable. Schwabrin led Pu-” 
gatechew to Mary’s room. I followed them. — Upon 


‘the stairs Schwabrin stopped and said “ My Lord, you 


have a right to ask of me every thing, but do not 
allow a stranger to enter the room of my wife. ” 

I was as if struck by palsy. “ You are married then 
I asked ” and should have liked to tear him to pieces, 
“Silence” mterrupted Pugatschew. “That is my 
business.” And you “he continued addressing 
Schwabrin,” do not reason with me or make any 
difficulties about it; she may be your wife or not, 
I shall take whom, I like to her. ‘Come along, sir 
Ensign.” 

‘At the door of the room Schwabrin again stoppe 
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and said stuttering : ‘‘ My Lord, I tell you in advance, r 


she has a nervous fever, and since three days her mind 
is wandering. ” 
‘“ Open the door!” exclaimed Pugatschew. 
Schwabrin felt his pockets and said he had forgot- 
ten to take the key. Thereupon Pugatschew kicked 
the door with his foot; the lock gave way and we 


' entered. I stared at what I saw, and stood like a 


statue. Crouched in a corner upon the floor, was 
Mary, clad in a torn pensants dress, pale, thin, her 
hair in disorder. Before her was a pitcher filled with 


water, upon it a piece of bread. When she saw me : 


she shuddered and screamed. What I felt at the 
PUNO ce 8 I cannot tell. Pugatschew looked upon 
Schwabrin and said with a bitter smile; ‘ you have a 
queer hospital.” Then approaching Mary “ he said, ’* 


my little dove, what is it for that your husband pu-- 


nishes you in this way? What have you done to 
him. ? 

“My husband” she repeated. “He is not my 
husband. Ishall never be his wife! I would pre- 
fer to die and I shall die if I am not freed from him.” 


Pugatschew threw a menacing glance at Schwabrin. 


‘‘You have dared to belie me! he exclaimed.” Do 
you know, wretch, what you have deserved ? 
Schwabrin fell upon his knees. .... At that mo 
ment the sentiment of contempt replaced in my bosom 
those of rage and anger. With loathing I looked 
upon the nobleman, who could kneel to a run away 
Cossack. Pugatschew was softened. “ This time. I 


shall yet pardon you” -he said to Schwabrin, “ but 
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remember, if I find you again guilty, this fault of yours 
will. also be taken into account. Thereupon he 
turned to Mary and said to her in a frindly manner 
“go my pretty child, I give you your liberty, I am 
the Emperor.” 

Mary threw a rapid glance at him, and guessed 
that before her stood the murderer’of her father. She 
covered her face with both hands, and fell down sen- 
seless, Iran towards her; but at that moment my 
old acquaintance Palascha foreed her way daringly 
into the room and flew to the assistance of her mistress: 
Pugatschew left the room and we all three went down 
into the parlour. 

“Well, My dear sir,” said Pugatschew laughing. 
“ The pretty child is now free. What do you think, 
shall we send for the priest and make him perform 
the marriage ceremony for his niece? I shall be 
most happy to give the bride away. Schwabrin will 
be the bride groom, we shall feast and drink — and 
all will be well. ” 

What I most feared then came to pass. When 
Schwabrin heard the proposition of Pugatschew, he 


was beside himself. “My Lord” ho exclaimed in 


| 


e 


‘the utmost excitement, “forgive me I have told you 
an untruth, nor has Grinew dealt fairiy with you. 
This young lady is not the: niece of the priest, she is 
the daughter of Iwan Mironow, who was executed 
after the taking of ‘this fortress.” 

. Pugatschew fixed his fiery eyes upon me. ‘ What 
is all this” he asked doubtingly. 

:. Schwabrin has told the truth” I. replied firmly. 
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— “Yon have not told me this before,” Pugatschew 
observed, his countenance growing more and more 
sombre. f i 

“ Judge for yourself” I said, “how could I tell in’ 
: the presence of your people, that a daughter of -Mi-' 
' ronow was alive? ‘They would have torn her to 
- pieces — nothing could have saved her!” 

“That is but too true” answered acetone! 
smiling. “My drunkards would not have let the 
poor girl escape.” The pastor’s wife has dors well: 
to deceive them. “ Listen” I continued, when I 
perceived his good temper. “I donot know how 
I shall call you, nor do I care; but God is my witness, 
that I would sacrifice my life to reward you for what 
you have done forme! Only do not ask any thing,’ 
which is against my honor or my conscience as a 
Christian, You are my benefactor, finish the work 
you have begun, let me depart with the poor orphan ; 
and we, where ever you shall be, and what ever may 
happen to you, we shall daily pray to God, that he 
may save your sinful soul.” 

“‘ Pugatsehew’s cold heart seemed touched." 

“ Letit beso” he replied “as I said before when 
I punish, I punish well, when I pardon I pardon 
sntirely, that is my way. Take your lady love, go 
with her where ever you like, and may God bless you 
with love and concord.” Then he turned to Schwa- 
bitin and ordered him to write out a passport, 
that I may pass freely through all the gates of the 
towns and fortresses under his sway. 

Schwabrin seemed thunderstruck. Pugatschew 
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went to look over the fortress, followed by him. I 
remained on pretence of preparing for my journey. 
I hastened directly to Mary’s room. The door was 
locked. I knocked. ‘“ Who is there,” asked Palascha, 
I named myself. - I then heard Mary’s beloved voice 
exclaim: “ Wait a moment Peter Andrejitsch. I 
only change my dress. Go to Akulina Pamphilowna. 
I shall be there immediately.” I obeyed and went to 
the priest Gerassim, He and his wife came out to 
mest me. Saweljitsch had made them already ac- 
quainted with every thing. 

_ “ Welcome, Peter Andrejitsch!” said the parson’s 
wife. ‘ With heaven’s permission we meet again, 
How are you? We have thought of you every day. 
What, has not Mary Iwanowna, my poor little dove. 
suffered during your absence!.... But tell me 
my dear, how have you managed with Pugatschew to 
come off nnscathed. It was lucky, thanks to the vil- 
lain even for that little ....” 

“ Cease your prattle, old woman,” interrupted the 
priest. ‘You must not always speak your mind. 
There is no use in too much talking. My dear Peter 
Andrejitsch, be so kind as to enter my house. Yes - 
it seems a long, long time since we have met.” 

The parson’s wife served me the best things she 
had, talking without interruption. She told me in 
what way Schwabrin had forced her to deliver up her 
dear Mary; how Mary had cried and would not leave 
them; how she had always corresponded with Mary 
through Palascha, a spirited girl, who also made the 
Uraednik dance according to her tune, how she had ade 
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vised Mary to write me a letter, andso on. I, on my 
part, told her my adventures in a few words. The 
parson and his wife began to cross themselves when 
they heard that Pugatschew knew that they had de- 


ceived him. “May the Lord Jesus protect us!” | 
Akolina Pamphilowna exclaimed. “O Lord, let that 


a 
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cloud pass safely over us! Ah, that Schwabrin, what 


a scamp.” 

At that momeut the door opened, and Mary entered 
with a smile upon her pale face. She had exchanged 
her peasant dress for her former simple and tasteful 
habilement. . I took her hand and could not pronounce 
a single word for some time. Our hearts were too 
full, we both remained silent. Our hosts felt that we 
could spare their company, and left the room. Now 
we began to talk and talk and could not say enough. 
“Mary related all that happend to her since the taking 
of the fortess. She described to me her terrible situa- 
tion, all the trials to which the miserable Schwabrin 
had subjected her. We also spoke of former happy 
days. We both shed tears. At last I told her my 
projects. It was impossible for her to remain ina 


fortress which was in the power of Pugatschew, and - 


under the command of Schwabrin. Orenbarg which 
was suffering from all the miseries accompanying a 
siege, could not be thought of. I proposed to her to 
goto my parents. At first she was undecided; she 
‘feared my father’s unfriendly disposition towards her. 
I tranquillised her mind upon that point. I knew 
that my father would be most happy to receive the 
daughter ofa deserving warrior who had died for his 
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country. ‘My dear Mary,” I said at last, “I consider 
you as my wife. Miraculous circumstances have in. 
Seely, united us; nothing in this world can sepa- 
rate us.” Mary listened quietly, without pretending 
bashfniness. She felt that her destiny was linked: to 
_ mine. But she still repeated that without the consent 
of my parents she would never become my wife. Nor 
did I contradict her in that respect, 

A mutual embrace and .... our future: SF 
was fixed. 

| After an hour the Uraednik brought me the pass- 
port, signed by the scrawl of Pugatschew, and sum- 
moned me to the latter. I found him prepared to 
depart. I cannot express what my feelings were when 
taking leave of that terrible man, who was a male- 
factor, a scourge to every one except to myself. . But 
why should I not tell the truth? At that moment I 
felt a lively sympathy for him. [ had an ardent «lesire 
to take him from the midst of the evil doers that sur- 
rounded him, and whom he commanded, and save his 
life if it were yet time. Schwabrin’s presence and the 
people that pressed around prevented me from saying 
‘what I had upon my mind. Our leave-taking was 
' most friendy. Pugatschew perceived. Akulina Pam- 
philowna in the crowd, he shook his finger at her and 
nodded significantly. He then entered the kibitka, and 
ordered to be driven to Berdo; when the horses 
started, he once more looked out of the carriage, and 
called to me: 

“ Fare well; we may meet again.” 

We, indeed, did meet again, but under what circum- 
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stances .... Pugatschew departed. I looked for 
some time into the white steppe over which his car- 
riage, drawn by three horses abreast, rapidly made its 
way. The people dispersed. Schwabrin disappeared, 
I returned to the parsonage. Everything was pre- 
pared for our departure. All our effects were packed 
into an old carriage of the late commander. The 
drivers quickly put the horses to. Mary went to take 
a last farewell of her parents, who were buried behind 
the church. I wanted to accompany her, but she 
asked mc fo let her go by herself. After a few mi-.. 
nutes she returned weeping silently. The carriage | 
drove up, father Gerassim and his wife accompanied. 
us to it. Mary, Palascha and myself took our places; 
in the carriage, Saweljitsch his upon the box, 

“Farewell, Mary Iwanowna, my dove! Farewell, 
my dear, my good Peter Andrejitsch!” the honest 
Akulina Pamphilowna exclaimed. ‘ A happy journey 
to you, and may heaven prosper you both!” 

We drove away. At a window in the commander’s 
house, I perceived Schwabrin. His face expressed 
deep hatred. I would not triumph over a fallen enemy 
and iurned the other way. At last we passed the gates 
and leit the fortress of Belogorsk for ever behind us. 


| 
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», challenge, “ Who is there?” The coachman answered 
,loudly: “A friend of the emperor, with his lady and 
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OHAPTER XIII. 
THE ARREST. 


Ir seemed to me as if the events of the last few months, 
had been but a dream. Mary sat silent at my side, 
sometimes looking at me and sometimes at the road. 
without perceiving the lapse of time, we reached, in 
two hours, the next fortress, which was also under 
the sway of Pugatschew. There we changed horses. 
We saw by the willingness of the commander, one of 
Pugatschew’s nominees, that, thanks to the garrulity 
of our coachman, we were considered favourites of the 
court. : 

We continued our journey. The night had began 
to set in, when we approached a small town, which, 
according to the statement of our driver, was garrisoned 
by a strong party of Cossacks, who were going to join 
the usurper. The sentinals stopped us. Upon the 


servants.” All at once we were stopped by a number 
of Hussars, who surrounded us, lavishing the most 
vulgar abuse upon us. 

“ Descend, you friend of the devil,” said a sergeant, 
with enormous moustaches, to me. “ We shall prepare 
a hot bath for you, and for your lady also,” 


I alighted and asked to be taken before the comman- ` 
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der. When the soldiers saw I was an officer, they 
ceased their abuse. The sergeant led the way to the 
Major. The carriage followed us slowly. 

After a few moments we came to a small house, 
which appeared to be well lighted. The sergeant 


: went to announce me, but returned, almost imme- 


diately, and told me that the commander had no time 


' to speak to me, but that he had ordered him to take me 


to prison and bring the lady to his house. 

‘What is the meaning of this,” I exclaimed in a 
rage, “is the man mad.” 

“T do not know, sir,” answered the sergeant. “ But 
the commander has ordered to take you to prison and 
your lady to him!” 

I ran up the stairs; the soldiers did not think to 
stop me, and I went straight to the commander’s room. 
There I found six officers of the Hussars, sitting around 
a table and playing’ at pharo. Tho major held the 
bank. Great was my astonishment when I recognised, 
at the first glance, Iwan Iwanowitsch Surin, the samc 
who at the time had won my money in the the hotel 
at Simbirsk. 

“Ts it possible,” I exclaimed. “Is it you, Iwan 
Iwanowitsch ?” 

‘Welcome, Peter Andrejitsch! What brings you 
here ? How are you, brother. Will you take a hand.” 

“Thank you, you had better order quarters for me.” 

“ What for? You will stop with me.” 

“I cannot, I am not alone.” 

'“ Never mind; bring your comrade also with you.” 

. “Tt is not a comrade, it is a lady.” 
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“A lady! Where have you been fishing for her, 
brother?” 

At these words he commenced to whistle with such 
expression, that they all began to laugh, and I became 
quite embarrassed. 

‘Then let it be so,” said Surin. ‘ You shall have 
quarters. But I am sorry for it, indeed, .... we 


~~ 


should have supped together as before .... Listen, 
my boy! Why does that young lady, the friend of 


Pugzatschew not come here? Tell her that she has 
nothing to fear, and that [ am quite a gentleman, and 


a goo'l-looking one to boot.” 


“What do you mean by your friend of Pugatschew ?”" 
Isnid. “It is the daughter of the late Captain Miro- 
now. Ihave liberated her from captivity, and am now 
taking her to my parents, where I want to leave her?” 

«So it was you then, whom my men have reported 
just now? Pray, what does all that mean ?” 

“I shall tell you all afterwards. But now, for 
heaven’s sake, try to appease the fears of that young 
lady, whom your hussars have completely frightened.” 

Surin took immediately the necessary steps. He 


-went himself to the carriage, to make excuses to Mary, 


on account of the mistake that had been made, and ` 


ordered the serjeant to prepare for her the best 

quarters in the town. I passed the night at Surin’s. 
After supper, when we were alone, I related my 

alventures to him. Surin listened with great atten- 

tion. When I had finished, he said, shaking his head: 
“ All that is very well, brother, but one thing does 

not please me—what bnsiness have you to marry ? 

I 
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Believe me, for an officer, marriage is an absurdity. 
How will you manage, to take your wife from place to 
place and take care of your children. Follow my ad- 
vice. Take now your leave of the daughter of the 


captain. The road to Simbrisk is, at present free 


and without danger, thanks to me. Send her, to- 
morrow, home to your parents and remain with my 
troop, it would be folly for you to return to Orenburg. 
You would fall again in the hands of the rebels, anda 
second time you may find it difficult to get away again. 
Thus, your iafwipetion about Mary will pass away, and 


‘all will be right.” 


Although I was not quite of his opinion, I felt that 
honour and duty obliged me to remain with the army 
of the Empress at the present time. I decided upon 
following his advice, to send Mary to my parents and 
to remain with him. Saweljtisch came to undress me. 
I told him that he should prepare for his departure in 
the morning as he was to accompany Mary. He made 
objections: 

“ How can I abandon you? Who will take care of 
you? What will your parents say ?” 


As I knew the obstinacy of the old man, I tried to- 


persuade him by attacking his weak side. 

“My Archip Saweljitsch,” I said, “do not refuse 
to become my benefactor. I shall be served here 
well enough, but I could not be quiet if Mary departs 
without you. By serving her you serve me; for Fam 


determined to marry her as soon as circumstances wil! 


permit it,” 
Hereupon Saweljitsch folded his hands, and 
claimed, with an expression of astonishment, 
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“ Marry. The child will marry ! But what will your 
father say to it, What will your mother think of it?” 
“They will give their consent, no doubt about it,” I 
szid, “ as soon as they know Mary. Ialso reckon upon 
your assistance. My father and my mother both have 
confidence in you, Is it not so, you will speak for us ? ~” 

The old man was softened. 

“ Ah, my good Peter Andrejitsch, although you have 
made up your mind at too early an age to marry, it 
niust be confessed that Mary Iwanowna is so good a 
voung lady, that it would be a sin to lose the occassion. 
I will therefore assist you. I will accompany that 
angel from heaven, and will point out, in all humility, 
that such a bride does not want a dowry.” 

1 thanked Saweljitsch for his good intentions, and 
went to my couch, which was prepared for me in 
Surin’s bedroom. 

‘he next day in the morning I went to see Mary. 
J told her my intentions. She approved them and 
immediately agreed with me. The troop of Surin was 
to leave the town on that very day, there was then no 
time to spare. I took on the spot leave of Mary, after 
having confided her to the care of Saweljitsch, and 
given her a letter for my parents. Mary began to 
cry 

“ Farewell, Peter Andrejitsch,” she said in a sub- 
dued voice. “ God only knows if we shall meet again 
cr not; but during my life time I shall never forget 
you, from this day to the grave you alone will be in 
my heart.” 

I could not reply. There were people around us 
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in whose presence I would not give vent to my feel- . 
ings. She departed finally. I returned to Surin where 
I sat depressed and silent. He tried to exhilarate me, 
and I myself thought distraction necessary for me. 
We passed a noisy day, and in the evening we marched 
into the field. | 

It was towards the end of February. The winter, 
which rendered military operations more difficult had 
passed away, our generals prepared themselves to act 
together. Pugatschew was still before Orenburg, In 
the meantime the auxiliary troops which had arrived 
closed in from all sides upon the enemy. The revolted 
villages surrendered as soon as attacked by regular 
troops; the bands of robbers took everywhere to flight 
before us, and all promised a speedy termination of 
the revolt. 

Soon after this Prince Galitzin beat Pugatschew near 
the fortress of Tatischtschewa, dispersed his corps, de- 
livered Orenburg, and thus seemed to have defeated 
the rebels entirely. Surin was at that time marching 
against a body of revolted Bashkirs, who however dis- 
persed before we came in sight of them. The spring 
kept us for some time in a tartar village. The river. 
had flooded all the country around and fhe roads wer 
impassable. We consoled ourselves with the prospect 
of a speedy termination of this unglorious and tedious - 
war with robbers and savages. 

Pugatschew was however still free, He appeared 
in the manufacturing localities of Sibiria, collected 
there fresh bands, and thus continued his criminal 
career. The news of his fresh successes spread like 
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wild-fire. We heard of the destruction of Sibirian 
fortresses. Soon afterwards the commanders were 
startled by the news of the taking of Kasan and the 
march of the usurper towards Moskow, they had till 
then cooly enjoyed their winter quarters relying upon 
the weakness of the rebels. Surin was ordered to 
pass the Wolga. 


I shall not describbe our campaign, northe termina- | 


tion of the war. To make it short, I shall only men- 
tion that that part of the country suffered from the 
greatest evils, All government had ceased, the noble- 
inen were obliged to hide in the forests. Hordes of 
robbers devastated the country all around; the com- 
manders of the different detachments punished and 
pardoned at pleasure; the state of the whole district 
where the fire of rebellion had broken out was in the 
most horrible state. Heaven preserve us from seeing 
Russians in a state of senseless and barbarous revolt! 

Finally, however, Pugatschew was again obliged to 
retreat, pursued by Colonel Michelson. Soon after 
we heard of his complete defeat, Surin received the 
news of the defeat of the usurper, and at the same time 
the order to stop his advance. The war was finished. 
Now at last I could visitmy parents. The idea of em- 
bracing my parents, and seeing Mary again from whom 


cr 


I had not heard all the while, rendered-me happy. I 


danced like a child. Surin shrugged his shoulders 
and said. ‘You will never be good for anything ! 
Tf you marry you are lost for ever.” 

Still there was an indescribable feeling which em- 
bittered my joy. The recollection of that malefactor 
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who was guilty of shedding so much innocent blood, 
and the punishment which awaited him, produced it 
me an involuntary restlessness. Emelian ! Emelian ! 
I thought, why did you not throw yourself upon a 


bayonet, or, why did you not walk up to the muzzle of ° 


the cannon. I must now confess it, I could never think: - 


of him, without recollecting, that he had spared my 
life in the most terrible moment of my existence, and 


that he had saved my bride from the hands of the mis- - 


chievous Schwabrin. 


Surin gave me leave of absence. In a few days E- 
was to be in the midst of my family, and see my Mary 


aM. Se 


All at once an unexpected thunder storm broke over | 


my head. On the day on which I was to take inv 
departure to visit my parents, when ready to commence 
my journey, Surin entered my room, with an anxious 
countenance, holding a paper in his hand. I felt a 
spasm at my heart. I was frightened without knowing 
myself the reason why. He ordered my servant to 
leave the room, and said that he came on an extraordi- 
nary errand. JI asked what it was. 

“ A slight unpleasantness,” he said, giving me a 
paper, “ Read, I have just received this.” It was a 
secret order addressed to all the commanders of regi- 
ments, to arrest me, wherever I may be found, ‘and to 
serd me immediately to Kasan, where there was an 
Imperial commission of enquiry into the rebellion of 
Pugatschew. 
_ The paper nearly fell form my hands. 

“There is nothing to be done.” said Surin. ‘It is 
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my duty to obey the orders. The government has 
probably heard something about your friendly relations 
wih Pugatschew. I hope the affair will have no un- 
pleasant consequences, and that you will be able to 

satisfy the commission of-your innocence. Be not de- 
-jected and depart.” 

My conscience was free, I had no fear of the tribu- 
nal; but I was frightened by the idea, to be obliged 
to postpone perhaps for months the day of meeting 
with those I loved so dearly. 

The Kibitka was ready. Surin took a friendly 
leave of me. I entered the carriage, on each side of 
me sat a Hussar with a drawn sword. . .. . and thus 
I travelled along the public road, 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE TRIAL. 


_ Twas convinced that all this was owing to my 

ceparture from Orenburg without leave of absence 
I could easely disculpate myself, for sorties were no 
only alloved but even encouraged. I could only be 
accused of too much ardour for fighting and not of 
disobedience. But the friendly relations in which I 
stood with Pugatschew, could be proved by many 
witnesses, and would look therefore very suspicious. 
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During the entire journey I was musing upon the 
examinations [ had to undergo, and was determined to 
tell the whole truth, considering it the simplest and 


also the surest means of exculpation. I entered the 
devastated and half burnt town of Kasan. In the 


strects heaps of coals were to be seen in the place of 
houses. Every ‘where blackened walls without roofs 
and windows. Those were the traces which Pugat- 
schew left behind! I was conducted to the fortress 
which stood undammaged in the midst of the burnt 


town. ‘The Hussars surrendered me to the officer. 


on guard, who sent for a smith. That functionary 
put fetters to my feet and rivetted them Then I 
was taken to the prison, where I was left in a small 
dingy cell with bare walls and a little grated window. 

This beginning was not very promising. I however 
lost neither hope nor courage. I took refuge in the 
solace of the sorrowing, and after having for the 
first time tasted the sweets of a heartfelt prayer, 
which flows from a lacerated but innocent heart, I 
fell into a quiet slumber, without troubliny myself 
about the fresh griefs which the morrow might bring. 


The next day the jailer woke me, announcing that a” 


I was summoned before the commission. Two sol- 


diers conducted me through the court to the eomm:an- 


der’s apartments. They remained in the ante room, 


I entered a saloon of large size. At a table conve- “ 


mowed. -- ate a 


red with official papers two men were seated; an =”) 


elderly general of a severe and cold exterior, and a 
young captain of the guards, of pleasing exterior 
gentlemanly manners and easy deportment. Near a 
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svindow sat a secretary bent over the paper and pen 
in hand ready to chronicle all I had to say. The 
examination began, I was asked my name and sta- 
tion. The general wanted to know if I was not the 
son of Andrew Petrowitsch Grinew, and upon my 
answering it in the affirmative he replied # a mourn- 
ful tone. “It is a pity that so honorable a father 
should have so unworthy a son, I replied quietly, 
that whatever suspicions may be attached to me, I 
hoped to disprove them by an open statement of the 
truth, My assurance did not please him. ‘You are a 
shrewd fellow ” he said to me in an angry voice, “ but 
we have had todo with others as clever as yourself.” 
Thereupon the young man asked me, when and on 
what occasion I had entered Pugatschew’s service, 
and what had been my functions. 

I answered angrily that being an officer and a 
nobleman I could never have entered Pugatschew’s 
service, and could not have undertaken any functions 
under him. ‘“ But how was it he continued, that this 
same officer and nobleman was the only one that had 
been spared by Pugatschew, whilst all his comrades, 
were brutally murdered.” How is it that this officer 
and nobleman eats and drinks in a most friendly 
way with the rebels and accepts presents from the 
chief culprit, viz. a fur coat a horse and half a silver 
rouble. From whence arise such friendly relations ? 
Can they be founded upon any thing else than high 
treason, or at least upon the most abject and criminal 
cowardice. The words of the officer of the guard 
greatly hurt me, and I began to justify myself anew 
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in the most lively manner. I related how I met the 
first time Pugatschew in the steppe during a snow- 
torm and how he recognized me after the taking of 
the fortress of Belogorsk, I said that I had made © 
no scruple to accept the horse and the fur coat; but ` 
that I had defended the fortress to the utmost. Fi- 
nally I referred to my general, who could testify to- 
my zeal during the siege of Orenburg. The severe 
old general took an open letter from the table and read 
it aloud to me. “In answer to your Excellency’s _ 
question in regard to Ensign Grinew, who is said to. _ 
have been implicated in the present revolt, and to. , 
have had relations with the malefastors, which were _ 
contrary to the duties of his service and the oath he- 
has taken, I have to say: that the above mentioned | 
Ensign Grinew, has served in Orenburg from the- 
beginning of October last year 17738, to the 24 of 
February of this year on’ which day he has left town. , 
Since that day he has not been under my command, 
As we have heard from deserters he had been with |, 
Pugatschew, and rode together with him to the for-_ 
tress of Belogorsk, where he had formerly served... 
As to his conduct I can but”. .. . . Here the Ge-., 
neral ceased reading, and said angrily, ‘“ What have. 
you to say now for your justification.” I wanted tọ», 
continue as I had begun and confess my relation to:. 
Mary. When all atonce I felt an invincible. repu- ; 
gnance to pronounce her name before the judges andi., 
expose her to be brought all that way as a witness,,,, 
Not knowing what else to say I became confused.. 
My judges had been already favourably impreseed: 
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by my answer, but seeing my confusion, they becama 
again prejudiced against me, The ofticer of the guards 
remarked that I should be confronted with the chief 
denounciater. The general ordered that the malefactor 
of yesterday should be introduced. I was anxious to 
know my accuser. After a few minutes delay, I heard 
the rattling of chains, the door was opened and 
Schiwabrin entered. He was very thin and pale. His 
hair which was lately quite black, had turned grey. He 
repeated his denounciation in a weak but firm voice. 
According to these assertions, I was sent by Pugats- 
chew, as a spy to Orenburg, the sorties which I made 
only served to inform the cnemy of all that had hap- 
pened iu town; and fina.lv, I passed openly over to 
the usurper and visited with him the different fort- 
resses, and, during that time I had tried to undermine 
in Pugatschew’'s mind the credit of all my comrades, 
in treachery, in order to supplant them in their places 
and obtain a greater share of the rewards which hedis- 
tributed. I listened to him in silence, but was re- 
joiced to find that Mary’s name had not passed the lips 
of the miscreant. Was it because his vanity suffere.t 
at the recollection of her who had discarded him with 
contempt, or was there really in his heart a glimmer of 
the same séntiment which induced me to silence :—- 
however, that might have been, the name of the 
daughter of the commander of Belozorsk was not men- 
tioned before the commission, My resolution was only 
strengthened by the proceedings, and when the judge: 
asked me how I could disprove the assertions of 
Schwabrin, I simply answered, that I could only re- 
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peat my former statements, and that I could add 
nothing for my exculpation. The general ordered us 
to be led away. We left the room together. I looked 
at Schwabrin with cold indifference, but he did not say 
a word. He smiled maliciously and lifting his chains 
he gained the step over me and accelerated his walk. 
I was led back to my prison and appen no more 
before the commission. 

The rest which I have to relate, and of which I have 
not been an eye-witness, has, however, been so often 
repeated to me, that it has remained engraved in my 
memory, and that it now really seems to meas if I had 
assisted at all the events. 

Mary had been received by my parents with that 
sincere cordiality, which is peculiar to the people of the 
olden school. They considered it a blessing to be en» 
abled to offer to the poor orphan an asylum and con- 
colation. Soon they became quite attached to her, as 
it was impossible to know and not to cherish her. My 
attachment appeared now to my father no more a folly, 
and my mother wished nothing more ardently than to 
sec her dear little Peter united to the amiable daughter 
of the captain, 

The rumour of my arrest greatly afflicted the whole 
family, Mary had related my extraordinary acquuint- 
ance with Pugatschew, with so much simplicity, that 
they were not at all uneasy about it, but often smiled 
at her tale. My father would not believe, that I could 
have been ntixed-up in so horrid a conspiration, which 
had for its aim the overthrow of the throne, and the 
annihilation of the nobility. He severely examined 
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' Saweljitsch. The old man did not deny, that his 
young master had assisted Pugatschew, and was greatiy 
favoured by him, but he swore that there could not be 
the shadow of a suspicion of treason. My parents 
ect their minds at ease, and waited impatiently for 
favourahle news. Mary was greatly excited, but was 
silent, being possessed of great modesty and circum- 
spection. 

Several weeks had elapsed, when, suddenly, my 
father received a letter from St. Petersburg, from our 
relative Prince B9 %9 %0, The prince wrote about 
me. After the usual introduction, he disclosed to him 
that the suspicion in which I stood of having taken 
part in the rebellious proceedings was but too well 
founded ; that I should not have escaped a heavy pun- 
ishment, had it not been that the Empress, on account 
of the services and merits of my father, pardoned me so 
far as to commute the penalty of death into an exile for 
life, to the most distant part of Siberia. 

This unexpected stroke had nearly killed my father. 
Tie lost his habitual fortitude, and his grief, usually 
silent, sometimes vented itself in the most heartrend- 
ing complaints. 

* Alas, alas.” he exclaimed, distractedly, “ My son 
hastaken part in the nefarious doings ot Pugatschew. 
Good God! that I should have lived to see this, The 
Empres commutes his sentence of death! But, do I 
feel any the better for it? It is not the punishment 
that is terrible; itis the deed. My great-grandfather 
‘died upon the scaffold, because he defended that which 
was dear to his conscience. My father suffered for his 
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sovereion .... But that a nobleman should break 
iis oath, should joiu murderers, robbers, vagabonds, 
. shame and dishonour upon our race!.... 
Frightened by his despair my mother did not even 
dare to weep in his presence, and tried to encourage 
him by telling him how uncertain rumours were, how 
false, very often, the opinions of men. My father, how- 
ever remained disconsolate. More than all the others ; 
suffered Mary. Being convinced that I could have 
justified myself if I had chosen, she guessed the truth, 
and consi lered herself the cause of the entire misfor- 
tune. She concealed before every eye her tears and 
sitterings, and thought over the means to save me. 

One evening, my father sat upon the sofa, and held 
the Court Almanac in his hands, but his thoughts were 
elsewhere, and the book did not make its usual im- 
pression. He unconsciously whistled the tune of an 
old march. My mother embroidered silently, and 
single tears, from time to time, found their way on her 
work. All at once, Mary, who was also embroidering, 
declared that it was necessary she should go to St. 
Petersburgh, and begged that they would enable her 
todoso. My-mother was greatly afflicted by this 
proposal. i 

“Why to St. Petersburg?” she asked, ‘“ My dear 
Mary, will you also leave us ?” 

Mary said, that on that journey depended her future 
destiny, that she wanted to obtain the protection and 
assistance of persons In power, upon whom she had a 
claim, being the daughter of a man who had suffered 
on account of his fidelity, My father let his head 
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drop; each word which brought to his recollection the 
supposed crime of his son, was painful to him and 
sounded like a reproach.” ‘ Depart, my beloved 
child,” he said to her, “we shall not prevent you 
from making your fortune. May God give you an 
henest husband, and not a vile traitor!’ He roseand : 
quitted the room. Left alone with my mother, Mary 
partly disclosed her project. The poor lady em- 
braced her crying bitterly, and prayed to God to 
assist her in her undertakiug. Every thing was got 
ready for Mary, and in a few days she set out on her 
journey in company of the faithful Palascha and thie 
good old Saweljitch, who being forcibly scparate:l 
trom me, found some consolation in the idea, that he 
served my own betrothed. 

After a lengthened journey, Mary arrived witheut 
any mishap at the post-stution of Sophia, near Zars- 
lsoje-Selo, in which later place, she was informed the 
court resided at the time. She, therefore, decided 
upon remaining there, and a little room was assigned 
to her in the post-master’s house. The landlady im- 
mediately entered into conversation with her, pre- 
sented herself as the niece of the stove-inspector of 
the court, and initiated her into all its secrets. Shc 
‘told her at what hour, the Empress rose, when she 
' she breakfasted, when she took her walks, what gran- 
dees were at the present time with her, what she had 
said yesterday at dinner, whom she had received in 
the evening ... . in short, the conversation of Anna 
\Wlassewna was worth several pages of historical 
incmoirs, and undoubtedly of great value to posterity, 
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Mary listened to her with attention. They went into 
the park. Anna Wlassewna told her the history of 
each alley, each small bridge, and after having taken 
along walk they returned home satisfied with each other. 

The next morning Mary rose very early, dressed 
herself and went to the park. It was a beantiful 
morning, the sun gilded the tops of the Linden trees, 
to which the fresh autumn wind had already given a 
yellowish hue. The great pond was in silent repose. 
The swans came swimming from behind the bushes 
which grew upon the shores, Mary went round the 
beautiful green, sward, upon which shortly before 
her arrival a monument had been erected in honour ot 
the last victories of Peter Alexandrowitch Rumaen- 
zow, Suddenly a white little dog of English race ran 
barking towards her ; she became frightened and stoo:! 
still. A pleasing female voice called to her “ Do not 
fear, he does not bite.” And Mary perceived a lady 
sitting upon a seat opposite the monument, and sat 
down at the other end of it. The lady looked stead- 
tastly at her, Mary also had in a few glances measured. 
her from top to toe. She wore a white morning dress. 
astraw bonnet anda mantle. Sheseemed to be about 
forty years of age, The face full and fresh coloure:!, 
expressed thought and repose, her blue eyes anil 
benignant, smile had an uncommon attraction. She 
was the first to break silence, 

** You are not of this place, I suppose.” 

“ Just so, I only arrived yesterday from the country.” 

“ You came prohably with your parents.” 

“ No, I am alone here.” 
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« Alone, but you are very young 2” 

“ I have neither father nor mother.” 

“ You have then probably come here on some 
basiness.” 

“ It is indeed so. I want to present a petition to 
the Empress.” 

‘You are an orphan, and have probably to complain’ 
of some ill-usage or injustice ?” 

“ No, not at all; I come to ask a pardon and not to 
claim justice.” 

“ May Task who you are?” 

“ I am the daughter of Captain Mironow.” 

“ Of Captain Mironow? The same who was Com- 
mander in one of the fortresses of the province of 
Orenburg. 

« Tho same.” 

The lady seemed moved. ‘ Excuse me,” she said, 
in a still more friendly manner, “if I interfere in your 
affairs. But I am often at court, tell me what your 
petition contains, and perhaps I may assist you.” 

Mary rose and thanked her respectfully. The lady 
had something very prepossessing, and her whole 
behaviour was such as to inspire confidence. Mary 
took out of her pocket a folded paper and gave it to 
her unknown benefactress, who began to read it to 
herself. , 

At first she read with an attentive and benevolent 
expression of the face; suddenly, however, her coun- 
tenance changed, and Mary who followed with her 
eyes each of her movements was frightened at tho 
sternness of her features which the moment before 
were so calm and pleasing. K 
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‘You petition for Grinew ?” said the lady coldly. 
“The Empress cannot pardon him. He joined that 
imposter, not from ignorance or credulity, but as a 
demoralized and unworthy wretch.” 

“That is not true,” exclaimed Mary. 

« What do you mean by not true,” angrily retorted 
the lady. 

“Tt is untrue, I take heaven to witness, quite un- 
true. I know all, and shall tell you everything. It 
is on my account he has suffered. And if he has not 
justified himself before the tribunal, it was cnly be- 
cause he would not compromise me in the matter.” 

Then she told with vivacity all that which is already 
known to the reader. . 

The lady listened attentively to her. ‘Where do 
you stay?” She asked Mary when she had ceased 
to relate; and when she heard it was at Anna Wlas- 
sewna’s, she added smiling. “ Ah I know. Fare well 
and tell no one of our meeting. I hope you will soon 
receive an answer to your petition” 

Thus speaking she rose and entered a covered 
alley. Mary returned full of hopes to Anna Wlas- 
sewna; who scolded her on account of her autumnal 
morning walk, which as she said was not good for 
young ladies. She brought the tea service, and when 
after breakfast she was inthe midst of her court sto- 
ries, an Imperial carriage stopped at the door, and a 
footman of the Empress entered announcing that 
Her Majesty had deigned to invite Miss Mironow to 
the palace. 

Anna Wlassewna was astounded. ‘Good heavens 
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the Empress invites you to Court,” How has she 
heard of you? How will you, my dear, present 
yourself before the Empress? JI really believe you 
cannot even walk as they do at court..... Shall 
I accompany you? At least I can assist you. And 
how will you go in your travelling dress. Shall I 
not send to the Apothecary’s qis for her yellow 
dress ? 

The footman declared, that it was the wish of her 
Majesty, that Miss Mironow should come alone, and 
in the dress she had on. There was no gainsaying. 
Mary entered the carriage and rode to the palace 
accompanied by the advice and blessing of Anna 
Wlassewna. 

Mary had a presentiment that the hour which 
would decide her fate had arrived. Her heart beat 
violently, and she felt oppressed. After a few mi- 
nutes the carriage stopped at the palace. She ascen- 
ded the staircase trembling violently. The doors 
opened before her as if by enchantment. She passed 
through a long suite of resplendent rooms without 
meeting any one, the footman led the way. At last 
when they came to a closed door, he said he would 
announce her and left her alone. 

The idea of meeting the Empress face to face, 
frightened her so much, that she could scarcely 
stand. After a few moments the door opened and 
Mary entered the dressing room of the Empress; 
Catherine the second, who was at her toilet-table. 

She turned towards Mary addressing her in a 
friendly way, and’ Mary recognised in her the lady, 
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with whom she had spoken so openly in the Park. 

The Empress told her to approach and said with 
a good tempered smile: “ I rejoice tobe ena- 
bled to keep my word, and to grant your petition. 
Your business is arranged. I am convinced of the 
innocence of your betrothed. Here is a letter for 
your future father in law, which you will please to 
deliver in person. 

Mary received the letter with a trembling hand, 
and fell shedding tears of joy at the feet of her 
benefactress. 

The Empress raised and kissed her. She spoke 


with her for some time, and concluded by saying. 
“J know you are far from rich; but to the daugh- 


ter of Captain Mironow, the Empress is indebted. 
Let not anxiety for the future trouble you. 

Henceforth your well-being shall be my care.” 

Thus she dismissed the poor Orphan, after having 
received her in the most friendly manner. 

Mary returned in the Imperial carriage to Anna 
Wlassewna, who tortured her with questions, which. 
she answered very unsatisfactorily. 

Anna Wlassewna was at first angry but afterwards. 
ascribed Mary’s absence of mind finally to the 
timidity of a country girl, and was magnanimous: 
enough to pardon her. 

Mary Mironow set out on the same day on her 
return home, without having entered St. Petersburg, 
the turrets of which town she had only seen in the 


When returning from Siberia where I received 
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the news of my pardon by an imperial courier. 
I stopped in the town of 9 % G è o, 
‘The market place was crowded. 

In the’ midst of it a scaffold was erected. 

A man ascended it, slowly when on the platform 
he turned his piercing eyes upon the crowd, he per- 
ceived me and nodded to me smiling. 

In afew moments afterwards the bleeding heal 
of Emelian Pugatschew was shown to the people. 

Here the memoirs of Peter Andrejitsch Grinew 
cease, l 


CONCLUSION. 
ANOTHER CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Tue bells were ringing merrily in the village of 
L®%0, All was joy and bustle, when an elegant 
carriage and four entered the gates of the Manor-house, 
where the family of Grinew resided. Count P % > 9, 
who by an accident that happened to his carriage, had 
been detained on that very day twelve-month in the 
village and had been tho guest of the family, had re- 
ceived & pressing invitation from the old Major, 
Andrew Petrowitsch Grinew, to pass the Christmas 
holidays with them. On his last accidental visit his 
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interest for the Grinews was greatly excited, and 
though he did not expect much gaity he iad accepted 
the invitation, Great was, however, the change, 
‘Andrew Petrowitsch Grinew received him under the 
portico, his countenance beaming with joy, his figure 
erect, and his whole being expressive of happiness. 
Andotja Wassiljewna was all smiles, ‘and no shade of 
sorrow was now to be traced in her dimpled face. 

“Count, exclaimed Andrew Petrowitsch, we owe you 
compensation for the dull day you have passed in wit- 
nessing our sorrow, we want you also to be a witness of 
our joy. Allow me to present to you my son, Captain 
Peter Andrejitsch Grinew, of the guards, and his bride, 
Mary Mironow. This is father Gerassim, who came 
from Bologorsk, to perform the ceremony, with his 
spouse, Akulina Pamphilowna. The Count was then 
shown to the chamber assigned to him by the Major 
Domo Saweljitsch, ‘The house-keeper, Palascha, was 
busily, giving orders, for the proper accommodation 
of the guests, who arrived in a long string of 
carriages, 

At the wedding, the bride wore a necklace of splen- 
did pearls fastened with a diamond-clasp, in which was 
set a miniature of the Empress, the whole a present of 
Catherine the Second. Great and long were the re- 
joicings at the family mansion of the Grinews, in which 
the villagers had their full share. Count P., who re- 
sided nearly a month with the family, took with him 
the memoirs of Peter Andrejitsch Grinew, and through 
him they were made public. Should any of our 
readers find themselves, one day or other, on the shores 
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of the Don, they might visit the new mansion erected 
by our hero, where they may still see the autograph 
letter addressed by Catherine to Major Mironow, which 
he showed on his son’s wedding-day with so much pride 
to his numerous guests. 
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